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“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE. 


P ~!O INTEREST, O INTEREST, 


To ELEVATE, To AMUS ELEVATE To AMUSE. 


"Is a guaranteed cure 
for all Blood and 
Peg) Skin diseases. It {s 
‘ig the most searching 
blood-cleanser ever 
discovered, and it 
will free the system 
ami (rom all impurities 
—Eaiand blood poisons, 
be they animal, vege- 
table, or mineral. 


A glance at the overwhelming testimony accompanying each bottle, 
and at the nature of the sufferings and afflictions of the patients, whose 
names and addresses are given, together with confirmatory evidence, 
will suffice to show that this medicine is universal in its curative 
powers in all blood and skin diseases, and for all ailments arising 
from deficiency, weakness, or impurity of the blood, or when it has been 
contaminated, either by an unnatural way of living, breathing foul or 
noxious air, drinking pernicious liquids, or eating unwholesome food. 
How-is tt that ULARKE’S BLOOD MIXTURE has obtained such great 
popularity? is a question which has perplexed many. The answer is, 
that it is unquestionably the finest Blood Purifier that science and 
medical skill have brought to light, and the thousands of wonderful 
cures effected by it have stamped it as one of the most extraordinary 
discoveries of modern times. 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


8 omety PPS has touched the hearts of some of our corres aud signs himself “Old Ww, 
old in Bottles, 3s. 9d. and lis, eeon. Y ae all CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS through- have been struck with your suggestion in the tober number of the Review of Terviews® fora soheme t0 supply smokers 
ox the world, Proprietors, THB LIN and MIDLAND COUNTIRS DRUG COMPANY, LINCOLN. | 2 {n’anton work houses Ge copacen, Lam eiraid, jucwed by the ordinary standards, ‘Tam {he most eellish of mortals diand invatrrate 
THADE MARK—" BLOOD MIXTURE.” trator, Were io iat T yould at once start a ontlecting? bos for the fund, and levy contributions for iton ny emozing acqunm®: 
40 WORLD uns! my dusiness compels me anderer round the Continent fur the next nine mont ete Con! 
Ask for CLARKE’S ¥oRER BLOOD MIXTURE, and do not be persuaded to take an imitation. | ‘%' sitio and woutg ke tofoutr butee pnd of what {consider the BEST SMOKINO TOBACCO, "x, "PLAY 
-_ 


“ Unsurpassed or PURITY, SOLUBILITY, & EXCELLENCE.” 


Renee: “Medical 

cet, 

Pure and 12 VY ‘S PURE Eminent 
very suitable 

Soluble. CONCENTRATED OCOa teallas 


60 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY. 


ldon's Ladies’ Journal sa; saya: ** Lewis's Nelreiren is the Finest 
tation of Beal Silk Velvet. Itis thoroughly dura’ 


INDERFUL VE 


The Lobia this Velveteen, in Black, baat all the t beantiful colours, is 2s. a yard. 


wei x ¥: the poblie. 3 The Genuine Lears the T: 


Ladies should write for t New Pa 


Law 2s"s s a i Marix«c 


FIRST 


B3UGLE BRAND. 


WIEK ENDING 


Ladies are sneivedito erie Lew [S68 
y, or be in any res 


ELVETEEN « 2) ss 


Ts quality is is sold by the best Drapers at 3s 
Petes, py IN VALUE, 8TYLE, BEAUTY, and VARIETY. 


EARSON' 


ENTERED aT 
Stationers’ Hatv. 


1892, 


SULY 30, 


[Price One Pavers 
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Sold only in l-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, 8 ounce, and 1-Ib. Tins, which beep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition 
ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, BIC., AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 
The Genuine bears the Trade Mark, ‘‘ Nottingham Castle,” on every Packet and Tin. 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES in packets containing 12, and boxes of 24, 60, and 100 


The following extract from the “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” Nov. 1900, ts of interest to every Smoker :— 
THE PIPE IN Hot MOREHOUSE: —The picture drawn b: poor Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse, puffing 


id mi ower at at Ean 
. One who dates from tae HighA Ips, 


Sear HR SWI DREME Tr htts STON S eae ee Rakin eae 
A PATTERNS 
POST FREE. 


,and 58.64.a yard. LEWIS'S MANDRACTURE 1 this Velveteen THEMSELVES, and sell it 


t fu a k of every yard. Carriage Paid o: 
me Seren al Mau eeaee wie ou beet a Please aeution a PEARSON'S,” and Addrese— 
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treet, 


M. B. FOSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 


QUALITY 


PURVEYORS OF BOTTLED BEER TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
27 & 29, BROOK STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


BOTTLED BEER 
PURE MINERA “WATERS. 


| Advertisements should be sent to ‘ Pearson’s Weekly” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, B.C, General Offices; Temple Chambers, London, B.C. 
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PHARSON'’S WEEELY. 
UNPARALLELED SUCGESS.OF THE 


- SWIFT » CYCLES. 


THE LIGHTEST, 

' STRONGEST, 
and BEST. 
Discount for Cash, or Supplied or 


GRADUAL PAYMENTS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues and Order Form:. 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO. Ln 


works: COVIINTRY]?T?. 
London: 15 & 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT. Haye 9, ST. MARY'S GATE, 


The PUBLIC se CAUTIONED ‘het 


packages of the genuine powder bear the autograph 


of THOMAS KEATING. Sold in Tins, 6d. 

i BUGS. enc: =: | ieee rns 
FLEAS. Bite, open Wy 

KILLS = wotns. P ARBOLINE. 


BEETLES. @) HOW THAT FEVER IS ABOUT 


each; upper 
set, £1; best quality, 
e2; fitted same day 
when required; re- 

wiring in a few 
Fours: extraction, 
18.; with gas, Ss.; 


NO HOUSEHOLDER 


HARMLESS TO ANIMALS. stopping, 2s. 6d. Br 
HARMLESS TO ANIMALS ——— ; WR in oe 
LS. OD ered afew dreptot CABBOLINE inthe water), 
cnHios siampe, than theecle eer eget simple tle post tein r of 
ae HENRY ELLISON, F.C.S., 


IN A MONTH, 


On the smoothest 
fear 
uae 

@ French Formula 
ho forcing bhair— 
luxuriant growth— 
failure im possible 
The only known 
remedy for baldness 
Sent free {rom ob- 
servation on receipt 

. to Madame A. 


The Disinfectant,’ Chemical Works, CLECKHEATON. 
TAU AGUN?S WARGBD, 


BUGS. 


@ FLEAS. 
KILNS TEAS. 


BEETLES. 


wntree's 


ratory, 183, Graham 
Road, London, N.E. 
Large bottles, 3s. 6d. 
and 5s, 


=ONDYS FLUID 


TIRED FEET.  Condy’s Fluid has proved itself of great 


service for purifying and washing the feet."— 


BU RNING FEET. | Baron Jastus von Liebig, the eminent chemist. 


HOLIDAY 


’ of 
Rowntree’s is? 
SEASON. 


i The beneficial effects produced by using Condy's 

TENDER FEET. Remedial Fluid in the foot bath are ode SAVE YOUR SOLES. 

PERSPIRING FEET, | remarkable. 1.000 SUITS is GUARANTEED to render the Soles and Heels «©: 
b] SOLERO! Boots and Bhoes proof against the hardest wear and 


£10 for information leading, to conviction of Chemists selling imitations 
f oO 8 UID. 


(to measure), absolutely watertight. in you have to do is to paiat rf 
~ ] nng 


27/6, 


Worth 5&5/-. 
TROUSERS, 7/6. 


Patterns and_ Self- 
measurement Forms 
sent post free to any 
address. 


THOMPSON BROS., 
50, MARKET PLACE, BLACKBURN, 


AND AT 
ROCHDA LE (4, Drake St.), BURNLEY & BOLTON. 


DIRECT FROM THE MILL 


NDYS FL 
Three large Books, containing full EASA Disinfecting, and Veterinary directions, free by Post from 


“CONDY'S FLUID WORKS, 57, TURNMILL STREET, LONDON, £.C. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Awtrded @ Prize Medals, Paris, 1354, and the Grand gla of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. 
IRISH GAMBRIC °"'"°* Se" dSs B25 arte” 
: . 
Hemstitched :- Ladies. 25,1 Manaxercniets, POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. | — 


in all the latest styles, from 1s. to 20s. each. 
“ Thotr Tela Linen Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, etc, have the merits of 


IRI SH LI N EN cellence and, cheapness.” -COU RT OIRCULAB. 
cig usigingaet  GOLLARS “ai i oa 


reggae oa CUFFS & SHIRTS. Goth wath fourfold Liven 


N.B.—-OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best material for a trifling cost. 


Mr. W. Scott, of 16, Fitzroy Koad, Primrose wrote, 286h December, 1811 

your Soleroid is really wonderful stuff, ant T have been recommending it to my fri: 
could dispose of a large quantity.” On the 3ah December, 1891, he wrote, ordering si 
bottles and encl sing the cash. This 1s perfectly geuuine, and the Proprietor will pay +! 
anyone who can ve that it ie not; Hundreds of other Testimonials have been r= 
leness, and isq -! 
aud will save =." 


Soleroid siuke right into the leather at once, in no way affects os suppl 
affected by heat. A bottle will lasta whole famfly for man enti, 
over and overagatn. The price cannot burt you, and the resu’ will astonish you, Tri! tl 
free and safe by post for P.O. 1s. 6d. FirsT-oLass AGENTS WawTeo BVERYWHERY 


H. M. NOBLE, 9, GLOSTER STREET, BRIGHTON. 


geo menus 28.68 VES hinsON & rah BEAVER, Belfast. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, ™ if: cal Apporotrments tose” BELFAST. 2 a : 
When writing please name this publication. < * DELICATE = PREPARED fiom 
: > a ‘ c THE FINEST MEAT O 
3 QUALITY.“ PROCURABLE 


————— Uae aed PEREFCTLY | 
PERFECTLY 
S PURE AND 
WHOLESOME. 
B AKIN ie Be careful what yo you Eat! 
a a be pe poe Dy 1 Patterns of Kare 
aking Powder 
St raladl with Alum. | jas ING, 8 LAG Haespae Up 
Insist on having = |: caer ten, ge Clann PATTERNS 
BORWICK’S, SS eee FREE 
Which is the Best that sour can Buy. | a oC 
wim DORESION Ve NN RA 


MONTHLY. “ ENGLISH "ORCANETTE, "if 
Plays Bymne. rypalan ytd Mee Ousdriitee, 8 P aiogas 

Folkeo, Waltzes, Hornulpe 8,8. Any tune SS ; 1 LER OOL Write direst for Patterns of Scoteh Tweeds for Gentlemen's Suitings, als ; 

A MERE CHILD CAN PLAY IT (an Tartans and Home-Spun Costume Cloths for Ladies 


Most Marvellous Musical Instru- ee wey See aS eee 
ment { in | the OF IG) price 3 30s. in the Newest and most Fash/onabie “i Knee Rugs, Blankets, etc., manufac: =! 


URRIE, M‘ S. 
Cr mee JA A ie 3s |OURRIE, M'DOUGALL & SCOTT, LANCHAUGH MILLS, GALASHIT'* 


Mention this paper). 
{Mention Pearson's PaTrERNs MUST BE RETURNED WITHIN TEN DAYS. 


J. M, DRAPER, Oeoanerre Works BLACKBURN. Liverpoo! 


« Pearson’s Weekly ” Advertisement Department, Sell's i Fleet Street, London, E.C, General Offices; Temple Chambers, London, » 
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“STO INTEREST. 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rarzs. 


WEEK ENDING JULY 80, 1892. 


Mwrxaep at 
Graviowzns’ Hatt. 


(Prick Ong Penny. 


WHEN LOVE PASSED BY. 


I was busy with my pl i 
Love A Sand 


en ry 
“Come,” she cried, “ forsake thy drudging ; 
Life's delights are few and grudging ; 
What hath man of all his striving, 
All his ing and contriving, 
Here beneath the sky? 
When the grave opes to receive him 
Wealth wit and honours leave him— 
Love endures for aye!” 
But I answered: “I am ploughing. 
When with ight and even furrow 
All the field is covered thorough, 
I will follow.” 
Love passed by. 
I was busy with my sowing, 
“ Come,” the erie, give cur try toil 
cried, “ give o’er thy toiling; 
For thy moil thou hast but motnig— : 
Follow me, where meadows fertile 
Bloom unsown with rose and myrtle, 
Laughing to the sky ; 
h for joy the thousand flowers, 
irds and ks—the laughing hours 
All unnoted fiy.” 
But I answered, “ 


ae 
in 
i 
é 
g 

3 
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When Love passed by. 
“Come,” she cried, thou planted’st grieving, 
Ripened sorrows art thou sheaving. 

If the heart lie hollow, vain is 
Garnered store Thy wealth of grain is 

Less than Love's least sigh. 

Haste thee—for the hours fast dwindle 
Ere the pyre of Hope shall kindle 

In life’s western sky.” 

Patt ses “T am reap g 
When with song of youth and maiden, 
Home the farm-cart comes, full-laden, 

I will follow.” 

Love passed by. 

I had gathered in my harvest, 


en Love by. 
“Btay!” I to her, swift speeding, 
Turning not, my cry wniheoding. 
“8tay, O Love, I fain would follow ; 
Stay thy flight, oh, fleet-winged swallow 
Cleaving twilight sky! 
I am old and worn and weary, 
Void my fields and heart—and droary, 
With thee I would fly. 
Garnered woe is all my harvest, 
Sad ghosts of my dead hopes haunt mo, 
Fierce regrets, like demons, taunt me— 
Btay! I follow!” 
Love passed by. 
a 


SEVERE PENANCE. 


A warran in a hotel was recently asked by s gentle- 
man staying in the house whether he would like to earn 
£8 or The waiter was only too willing, and was 
moi * invited to enter the bedroom of the gontle- 
man. re he was given a new whip, and requested to 
administer a severe thrashing to the visitor. 

The waiter remonstra but the gentleman soon 
silenced his scruples by handing him £5, and by mutely 

uaa Dooly back for the blows, having are 
canto waist. The waiter thrashed away until his 
arms gave out, and then the willing victim expressed his 
warm thanks, and increased his douceur by another 


“This is the anniversary of the death of my little son,” 
said the gentleman, as he painfully put on his shirt over his 
sted shoulders. ‘I gave him an inhuman thrashing 
for some minor fault, and the poor child died of the 
shock, That was six years ego. Each year as the 
at = great sorrow comes round, I employ some- 
me by way of appeasing the pangs of my 

memory: I shall keep up the practice as long as I live. 


. 


ADVICE TO LADY GARDENERS. 


Now plant schemes for summer travel. Rake in your 
husband's loose and cut back his su uous 
expenses. Oultivate hectic flushes and sick spells, show- 
ing the need of fresh air and transplanting to the sea- 
Bi . ee for summer dresses and get ready your 
guide 

Trunks should be brought out and overhauled. Water 
the family doctor with generous fees and cultivate his 
ideas that seaside or travel treatment would best suit 
your case. Begin to mulch your husband with kindness 
and flattery. It may encourage the growth of his 
liberality. - 

When he is ripe for picking he should have more 
fondling and be put into the sunlight of warm affection. 
This should be kept up until he begins to drop big leaves 
from his cheque book. When you have got all you can 
turn him out of the pot and throw him into a corner to 


dry off. 
——_—_— 
PEARL BREEDING. 


Tue pearl hunters of Borneo and adjacent islands have 


whether it 
large or small, and put it into a bottle, which is kept 
ightly corked with a dead man’s finger. 

e pearls thus kept are known as “seed pearls, or 
breeding pearls,” the natives of the islands mentioned 
firmly believing that they will reproduce theirkind. For 
e pearl ut in the phial two grains of rice are put in 
for the pearls to “feed” upon. 

Some whites in Borneo believe as firmly in the super- 
stition as the natives do, and almost every hut along the 
coast has its “dead finger” bottle with from nine to fifty 
“eed pearls” and twice their number of rice grains care- 
fully and evenly stowed away among them. 

Nearly all the burial places along the coast have been 
desecrated by “pearl breeders” in search of corks for 


their bottles. 
a 
A BILL FOR KISSES. 


A wiss lady, who keeps a fashionable boarding-house 
at Brighton, has taken an excellent method of chocking 
the disposition of her guests to embrace the pretty 
chambermaids in which the establishment abounds. A 
frolicsome youth received at the end of his month a bill 


| & peculiar superstition. When engaged in ppenine shells 
’ 


‘el search of pearls they take overy ninth fin 
ta 


in which these charges occurred :— 8. a 
To one attempt to embrace Mary ...... . 6 0 
To one attempt to embrace Jane ........ 2 6 
To one attempt to embrace Fanny........ 7 0 
To kissing Fanny .........sssseeeceeees 10 0 
To catching Jane round the neck ........ 1 0 
To holding Mary by the waist..... aiieiees s 56 0 

Total ....... £110 6 


Poor Jane, being antique and freckled, was put at the 
bottom of the list, while Fanny the buxom was classed 
Al. The young man paid the bill without a murmur, 
but inquired what it would cost to kiss the landlady. 
“That goes with the receipt,” said the ee lady, 
demurely, and the seal was forthwith placed upon the 
business document. 


A KING KILLED BY FRIGHT. 


Ong of the most remarkable instances in history of 
death by fright is that of King Frederick I. of Prussia. 
He was actually scared to death by his wife. . 

He was one day sleeping in an armchair when his 
queen, Louisa of Mecklenberg, who had been hopelessly 
insane for some time, escaped from her keepers and 
made her way to his private apartments. As mentioned 
above Frederick was dozing, when his wife, dressed in a 
white gown, dashed through the glass plate in the door 
and threw herself in a raging delirium upon him. 

In breaking the glass she, of course, cut herself most 
horribly. The King had not been Beate of the hope- 
lessness of her case, and was astonished beyond measure 
at the appearance of the woman, clad only in linen and 
covered in blood. His shrieks aroused the whole palace, 
but when she had been secured the King himself was 
found to be in a raging delirium. From this he never 
recovered, but died trying to hide from terrible phantoms. 


fA THOUSAND PAID 
WORKERS WANTED. 


Ws are sufficiently confident that this is the best 
pennyworth of its kind published, to believe that a very 
large proportion of people who receive a specimen copy 
will continue to buy the paper regularly. The thing is 
how to get specimens honestly distributed in sufficiently 
large numbers. We kow no better way of effecting 
this than by the repetition of an offer which we have 
already made two or three times. Here it is:— 

WE WANT A THOUSAND PEOPLE to spend 
their Saturday afternoon in distributing specimen copies 
in populous districts. For this work we will pay Two 
Shillings per head. Those who feel disposed to devote 
their Saturday afternoon to it must please apply here 
without delay, each applicant accompanying his letter by 
a reference to some responsible person to whom we may 
write regarding his trustworthiness. A reference to a 
clergyman or employer . f labour would be preferred. 

Wo shall employ the services of the first thousand 
suitable applicants from whom we hear. 

The distribution will take place on Saturday, August 6th. 

We hope to receive applications from persons who can 
do the distributing in p‘aces all over the kingdom, pro- 
vided that the population of each is at least 5,000. 2 

The distribution will be made from house to house in 
respectable neighbourhoods. 

We shall send each worker a parcel of 200 copies, and 
shall require him to fair fully deliver these, each one at 
a different house. 

Envelopes containing epplications must be marked 
Disrrinurion. If no reply is reeeived to an application, 
this will mean that it is not entertained. 


ca 
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ForeMAN (quarry gang): “Its sad news Oi hov fur 
ez, Mrs. McGaharraghty. Y’r husband’s new watch is 
eka It was a foin watch, an’ it’s smashed all to paces.” 
Mrs. McG.: “Dearie me! How did that happon?” 
Foreman: “A ten-ton vock fell on ‘im.” 


—_-j——__—_ 


A warmer in Borksiire has posted on a meadow 
fence the following :— 

“Nottis——Know kows is aloud in these medders, eny 
man or woman lettin thare kows run the rode wot gits 
into my medders afoesed shall have his tail cut off by 
me, Obadiah Rogers.” 


Mrs. Hanna, daughter of the famous Doctor 
Chalmers, used to tell a story, for the truth of which 
she vouched, of a Scotch farmer, one of her father’s 
parishioners. This man took his wife and childron to St. 
Andrews for sea bathing and it was a part of their cure 
that they should drink .va-water as woll. 

When the farmer arrived with his charge, the great 
estuary of the Eden, four miles long, was full, and when 
he returned after a fortnight’s absence, it was quite 
empty. The idea of low tide did not occur to the good 
man, and he was sore amazed. Looking over the miles 
of bare sand, he exclaimed— 

“Qd; but they maun hae drunken weel !” 


ho 


WHEN Colonel Van Wyck was putting up for election 
there was a certain Irishman who s astly refused to 
give the old soldier any encouragement. @ Colonel 
was greatly surprised when Pat informed him on 
election day that he had concluded to vote for him. 

“Glad to hear it, glad to hear it,” said the Colonel, “I 
rather thought you were against me, Patrick.” 

“Well, sir,” said Patrick, “I wuz; and when ye stud 
by me pig pen and talked that day ye didn’t bu me 
a hair's breadth, sir; but after ye was gone away I got 
to thinking how ye rached yer hand over the fence and 
scratched the pig on the back till he laid down with the 
pleasures of it, and I made up me moind that whin a 
tale kernel wus as sociable as that, I wa'n't the man 
to vote agin him.” 


Sie: prone) tees 
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“HE. PIRATE'S PARROT. pieated ; tented hip remarks with bovers] assbediutes 34 coourresices 


On the SIst of November, 1968, the Chin-Chin, » Chins | 


tea-clipper; trading between Canton, By , and Mel- a few words of Malay. - 


No sooner was the sentence out of his lips‘than Jack, 
who had been an attentive listener all through, suddenly 
leaped up on to his perch and “to scream out his 


with the i mysterious sentence with the accompaniment, imi- 
shia Kad as ee ts dock on tax id and speed As the cage brought up agenet the bulwarks the door tating the voice of the narrator wi pee 
were concerned, the very been ideal of such a light-heeled he open wed Jack erideatly OPE Ee raking ae i veil and 
A a one, scram ou’ ran e in| Instan e conversation 8 an 
pirate eraft ae we now Heed of only {> Sone, common Maley about the now blood-stained dec on which were sat staring first at the bird and See dks daaoeen i 


days before the very sea itself became common- 


placa: lying, Seep cont se in peyierse gone of life, bead would en difficult to have told seve of the two 
: A : ‘en: i e hopped upon e Bi appearance — the bird with 
Etat allen dip is oa at eee saree body of the brave old skipper, as it la face upwards to | fluttering win | feather and arected once 
ae sie p ag a ges of sailing fast the moon, with ite grey dabbled. wi and | screaming wi wide-open , or the stranger 
the as is. No; John wasa brains on the broken skull. Then Grimshaw saw him clinging with both hands to his chair and staring with 
beni.) man of frees mabaral eyo Cory small | Sgain, and made « dash at him with » cutlass Jack | blanched face and eyes fixed in wide-open horror upon 
of either to God or and he had | dodged the blow, with an unearthly scream, and the | the bird. For at least three minutes the members sat 
sense = w] obligation a tight little clipper simply | Dext pe was Bubtecing: with the skill of an old During tt oer na of the pete 
become an. officer of iN sailor, rigging o! mainsails. t brief interv: ere rose the i 
beosase he wanted her for his own and was ready to go ‘Artiving at the crosstress, and for the time safe from | gaze of the guilt-stricken shan bYLRK! oe alittle 


to any extremes to get her. 

In those days there was = lot of money to be made 
between Oubs.and the west coast of Africa in what was 
commercially known as the “ black ivory trade,” and 
such s craft as the Che Chin, with her shallow draught, 
broad beam, and light might have been built for the 
traffic by some master shipwright who knew its every 


pursuit, he took up his position by the doublings of the 
Peeok, Sod for the next ten inutes or so stood fluttering 
his wings and ing out over and over again the 


motionless on a tropic sea, with the bright full moon 
arere down white and cold upon a blood-stained deck, 
do with dusky forms and with the hacked, disfigured 
corpses of three white men bleeding to death +1 his 
feet. Then a mist like a bloody rain seemed to fall upon 
his eyes for a moment, and as it cleared away he lew: «| 
up, made a dash at the parrot, seized him round ti.o 
neck and tried to tear him from his Jack hung on 
manfully with his claws, dug his beak into his assailant's 
hands, and with a hoarse gurgle from the bird and a 
scream of agony from the man they both rolled to the 
floor amidst the fragments of the over-turned perch. 

When they picked them up Jack’s neck was broken, 
and the stranger, black in the face from an access of 
apoplexy, was just at the last gasp. Stimulants were 
fetched and forced down his throat, but he only revived 
aig on geep out, “Have I killed that bird?” and then 
sank back with the death-rattle in his throat. 

‘Such was the tragic end of John Grimshaw and the 
Pirate's Parrot. \ 


the s had been sudden. The remaining Lascars 
Nee ee emiiin ware clicwed ta come cu board 


voyage the (hie: Chin wee manned Wy 6 mn eous as soon as the bodies of the captain, the sail-maker, and 


D the riff-raff of the Eastern nations, the 
pesiee porte St chs. ba apm beg paar ae ot with the success- 

mutineers. This done, the watches were re-divided 
between Grimshaw and the boatewain, the decks were 
washed down, and the Chén-Chin, to all outward appear- 
ances, was as orderly and well-conducted a craft ss she 
had been the day she left Port Phillip Heads. 

‘An hour or so later Grey Jack allowed himself to be 
recaptured by his old Mala master, and was put back 
into his cage, where he himself on one leg, stuck 
his head under his wing, and went to sleep as though a 
mutiny was a comparatively every-day Occurrence. 

‘As soon as a breeze sprang up, as it did about noon 
a next day, eae Bs bow was ee towards 

. A tavia, and on i t port i w, after 

ae ee A as ship. Be geare telling the custom authorities 8 cciifully-conocoted tale 

of as to the death of two of his officers in order to account 

for the shortness of his official staff—a story which was 

snugly borne O08 te le difietiy in Gepocng of 8 

‘8 oun: le in a 

salen Af ao of the Chin-Chin's miscellaneous 

y bird with cargo to the Datch merchants of that port. Then he 

cleared outwards again, and continued voyage—not 

to China for tes, but to the mouth of the Congo for a 

cargo of “ black ivory.” 

ee ae nate Stites Eumege tn th aiekeat 

C) le Middle Passage in the quickest | stonest, 3H. 9 
time on record with a cargo of 500 slaves on board. And | ® it Bs Aigowd faa, 16) Pe a con eaten, 
this was only the first of many. Wootwien jit Sorgil word 

a - < é ‘ e iin; 0, Aldrick, 6 Upper Uhoyd-st, m2 
ewark ; M. Haines, 1 Laurel-vil Limeerd, Oroyden ; W. Nee 

It was nearly five years after this that the Wanderers’ Pee reesei Me "k, Woe os a oegs, | 
Club in London admitted a new non-paying member in Geary 
the person of Grey Jack, who had been brought over by 
one of the Wanderers who had just returned from a two 
months’ trip in the West Indies. It was not very long x 
before Jack’s intelligence and readiness in picking up the 
catch praises current in the Club had made him a:| &, 
universal favourite. 
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understand that their assistance somethi 
made to happen on the voyage which would be 
to thei 
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SPELLING COMPETITION No. 9. 
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Now this boatewain had s parrot, a bi 
shioe Sle Seer Parl a lamathable degree of aikalle 


progress that he might Bere meise tl ene society, the 


been given by a pirate of the Yellow Seas who was 
retiring from business and saw the possibility of the 
parrot, in some injudicious moment, letting out dan- 
gerous reminiscences with regard to his past career. 
Jack, ds the boatewain had christened his pet, 
lived in a cage which during the day stood on the top of 
the Heche Rotes, ane at night was hung up within it. 


s plans had been laid so well and so secretly | There was only one thing about him that the members tee h Henry, The Pogtatract 
that, up to the very moment of the outbreak, not a soul | entirely failed to understand. Every now and then AO prices Al Sogingaies Rs 


about midnight, at fairly long intervals, he would have what police 
seemed to the frequenters of the smoke-room & violent 
fit of temporary insanity. He would climb up tothe top of 
his perch, spread out his wings, erect his red crest, and 
—. out with quite an unwonted py of pages ee 
couple of sentences in an uninte igible tongue, which he | W. 

would repeat over and over again till he was hoarse, and ieeddw-las 
then, aftera long unearthly cackling laugh, subside into 
a taciturn silence, out of which no persuasions would 
rouse him that night. 

Many and various were the hypotheses advanced by 
the Wanderers to account for this extraordinary and 
inexplicable behaviour. Some said—and these were the 
nearest to the truth—that the bird during some part of 
his career must have kept shookingly company, and 
that his transient madness was induced by the recollec- 
tion of scenes of depravity in which he had taken an 
active part. Others, basin g their supposition on the fact 
that Jack had quickly developed a very strong craving 
for lumps of sugar steeped in rum, put it down to 
delirium tremens. 

At last, when Jack had been a member of the club for 
nearly nine months, one of the Wanderers introduced 
a friend who had just returned with him from the China 
Seas. The s ‘er was credited with a large and varied 

uaintance with Eastern dialects, and it was con- 
fidently hoped that he would be able to furnish the much 
desired clue to the ayeery, Se however, with the 
waywardness of his kind, obstinately declined to have a 
fit until the last night that the would-be interpreter 
spent in the smoking room. 

That evening the conversation had turned on the 
Eastern trade and the atrocities committed by the Malay 
pirates in their hunt for booty. The stranger was of 
course the leader of the conversation and he had illus- 


3H. West A 
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eight bells struck at the end of the first night watch— 
that is to say, at midnight—the signal was given by an 
extra stroke on the ; and before the second mate 


tnd, ; D. Beott, 


Lascars had fong his arms found his neck, and another 
ony eal crease into his back. 

that was heard was the heavy splash 
of his body in the water, and the next was the hammer- 
ing of « pistol butt on the inside of the companion-door. 
‘A moment later one of the doors of the d -house was 
burst open, and the sailmaker and the steward, each 
with a brace of army revolvers, jumped out and opened 
fire on the Malays as they rushed to strike them down 
with their creases. 

This for »' few minutes diverted the attention of 
Grimshaw and those who stood with him on the poop. 
The man whom he had left to guard the companion- 
hatch, forsook eae and ran to join the fray. The 
next instant the hatch was thrown open, and Captain 
Mark Hales jumped out on deck in his shi and trousers 
with a revolver in one band and a naked cutlass in the 
other. ge 

Grimshaw, seeing him run forward, shouted in Malay 
to the Lascar who had forsaken his post, “ You black- 
skinned fool! you have let the skipper out. Stick your 
knife into him, or I will blow your brains out.” As the 
words left his lips Grey Jack, who was now thoroughly 
awake and probably enjoying the familiar scene, swung 
himself violently to and fro on his perch with flapping 
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LEGAL ELOQUENCE. 


Formwsio el uence in the States is not wanting in 
“ floweriness ; or example, take the recent address of a 
ar zoo! “out bog tos j Ty. 

_ “Gentlemen,” said, “the law expressly declares, 
in the beautiful en of Shakespeare, that where no 
doubt existe of the t of the prisoner it is your duty 
to fetch him in innocent. If you keep this fact in view 
in the case of my client, gentlemen, you will have the 
honour of a friend of him and all his relations, 
and you can always look back on this occasion and reflect 
with pleasure eng have done as you would be done by. 

“ But if, on e other hand, you disregard the 
principles of law, set at na 
and fetch him in ty, the silent twitches of conscience 
will follow you all over ev 
hand of remorse will be for ever clutching at your 
vitals, and my injured and downtrodden client be 
apt to light on you one of these dark nights as my cat 
lights on a saucer of new milk.” 


——_—_¢——__ 
A TOOTHLESS AGE IN VIEW. 


Wire us there is, to say the least, a strong and decided 
prejudice in favour of luxuriant tresses and pearly 
teeth. But that is only s prejudice, and by no means 
universal. We see no of beauty in the infant's 
naked, rosy scalp, or in the swoet little toothless mouth. 
We even see a kind of majestic beauty in the ivory dome 
that covers the sage's bat brain. 

_ A white, Lege | billiard ball is by no means displeas- 
ing to the eye, and no one can fancy its beauty improved 
by cov half of it with a coat of hair, however soft 
ae brown or golden. 

P 


ht my eloquent remarks, 


Birds teeth once. How should we welcome the 

of @ return, a retrogression, to their former 
semi-reptilian condition? Would you think your canary 
or your brilliant-hued cockatoo improved in its appear- 
ance if the emooth, even edges of its bill were garnished 
with saws of pearly teeth, like a little feathered and 


of a full complement of teeth has 


always regarded as an indispensable condition of 

perfect health. To our prehistoric ancestors, who had 

no other grain mills than their molars, it must have been 

so, and the modern soldier in active service would find 

his hard-tack and leathery salt beef rather unsatisfactory 

fare without the dental integrity which the examining 
80 insists upon. 

t the constantly improving science of cookery 
supplies the remedy for the civilian. Experience has 
demonstrated that the luxurious diet of civilisation, 
which give so little for the teeth to do, is, on the whole, 
more conducive to vitality and longevity than the hard 


fare of savagery. Long before toothless gums will 
become the rule all occasions for teeth will have passed, 
either for beauty or use. 
——_——t___ 
AN ODD BEGINNING OF GOOD 
FORTUNE. 


Ons of the foreign ambassadors at St.:Petersburg one 
day, saw a man enter his house with gleaming eyes, 
flushed face, and dishevelled clothing. 

' “Justice, your honour, justice!” exclaimed, his un- 
uc! , 
“ Against whom P” 

“ Against a Russian nobleman, my lord, the Governor 
of the city, who has just now had me flogged with a 
hundred lashes.” 


“ A hundred lashes!” repeated the astonished minister. 
“What had you been doing?” 

“Nothing; absolutely nothing.” 

“ But that is impossible.” 

“T ewear on my honour, your grace.” 

“You are crazy, my friend.” 

“My lord, I beg of you to believe on the contraryjthat 


Tamin on of all my senses.” 
“Bat b w can you expect me to believe that a man 


who is reported on every hand to be exceptionally just 
and merciful has been guilty of such violence P” 

“ Excuse me, your grace,” said the complainant ; “ but 
you must permit me to prove what I have said.” 

And at these words the unlucky Frenchman threw off 
coat and vest, and showed the am’ dor his shirt, red 


and stiff with blood. 
“Bat how did it happen?” asked the ambassador. 
“In the simplest way imaginable. I learned that the 


Governor wanted a cook. ing out of a situation, I 
applied for it. The servant who undertook to introduce 
me threw open the door of the room, saying, ‘My lord, 
it is the cook.’ ‘Allright,’ said the Governor, with an 
abstracted air, ‘have him taken into the courtyard and 
flogged.’ They seized me, carried me into the yard, and 
in spite of my resistance, my threats, and my cries, they 
gave me exactly a hundred lashes, no more no less.” 

“If what you say is true, it is infamous.” 

“ItI have not told you the exact truth, I will agree to 
take as much more.” 

“Listen |” said the ambassador, detecting in the poor 
wretoh’s complaint a tone of truthfulness. 
— , and if, as I begin to think, you have not 

me, you will get, I promise you, ‘a slashing 
reward for this vielence. If, on the other hand, you have 


i 


fair cornfield, the skeleton | P' 


“T will inves- |" 


lied to me in the, slightest pee I will. have 
conducted to the frontier and sent back to France.” ia 
“| will agree to the whole of it, my lord.” 
« Very well,” said the ambassador, sitting down to his 
desk. “Take a letter to the Governor.” 
set foot in the house 


“No, no. I will not voluntaril 
of a man who has so strange 4 fashion of dealing with 
those who have business with him.” 


“One of my secretaries will go with you.” 

“That is another thing. In company with anyone 
from you I will go to the infernal regions.” 

The pele toms gave the pagent d orders, and the 
two left the house. In less than an hour the victim of 
the beating returned, looking radiant. 

“ Well,” asked the ambassador. 

“Tt is all right,” said the other, “everything is ex- 
orl : 

“To your satisfaction, a; tly. 

« Yao my lord.” tied 

“TI confess I would like to hear all about it.” 

“Nothing easier. His excellency had s cook in whom 
he had entire confidence. Four days ago he stole 500 
roubles and ran away. It was his place Ijapplied for, and 
went there for the purpose. 

“ Unluckily for me he had just heard of the arrest of his 
former cook, so that when his servant said to him, ‘my 
lord, here is the cook!’ he Seouant it was the segs 
who had been brought back, an ing very much en- 
gaged on a report to the Emperor, he said without turn- 
ing round, ‘good. Take him out and give him one 
hundred lashes!’ and in that wayfI got the} hundred 
meant for the other fellow.” 

“Did the governor make an apology P” 

“ Better that,” said the cook, chinking his 
pokes “he gave me a gold piece for every stroke ; 

taken me into his service, and assured me that 
every blow I received in advance will be credited against 
every fault I may commit.” 

At that moment a messenger from the Governor 
arrived to invite the ambassador to taste the new cook's 
dinner next day. He stayed ten years with his master, 
and returned to France with a fortune ‘of 6,000 roubles, 
blessing the happy blunder to which he owed it. 


————————-f—___—_ 
THUNDERSTORMS AT SEA. 


AN electric storm at sea is one of the alarming 
experiences to which a mariner is ex, but, as a 
matter of record, it is one that is least fruitful of 
disastrous resulta. Asa rule few precautions are taken 
to guard against a stroke of lightning, especially in the 
merchant service. 

Ships of war are usually fitted with lightning con- 
ductors—a precaution made necessary by the explosives 
stored away in their magazines. But these safe; 
are seldom seen on a merchant vessel, and, judging by 
the extreme rarity of the cases where they have Beet 
struck, Jack’s claim that he is safer on the ocean than on 
shore during an electrical disturbance must be admitted. 

It is a well established theory that one caught in a 
thunderstorm should not take shelter under a tall tree, 
especially if it stands in a clearing. Why lightnin 
should strike an isolated piece of timber on shore an 
spare it after it has been converted into a vessel's mast 
is yet to be satisfactorily explained. . 


—————_-f-—_____ 
CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION. 


(IN NINE EPISODES.) 

1. County Macistrats: “ Have you found no trace 
of the fellow who broke into Smith's the othor night P” 

Policeman : “ Not the slightest ; the rascal has been 
too wide-awake for us this time.” 

2. Shoemaker’s Wife: “It’s getting quite time to dig 
the garden for setting the potatoes.” 

Shoemaker: “Can't be done just now. The journey- 
man and the apprentice have too much work on hand. 

8. Magistrate: “ Here, I have got an anonymous com- 
munication to the effect that it was Jones, the shoemaker, 
who committed the burglary and buried the money in 
his garden. Take some men and go and see if it is so.” 

Policeman: “ Yes, your worship.” 

4. Policeman (with a few navvies): “I have been 
ordered to search the premises.” 

Shoemaker: ‘ What? I am an honest man, and 

Policeman : “No matter, show us into the garden.” 

5. Shoemaker: “You seem to bo toiling dreadfully 
over this job; shall I help you a bit?” 

Policeman: “ Very tikel and give you a 
chance to make away with the stolen money, ehP Come 
out of that.” 

6. Navvy: “We have dug over the whole garden and 
found nothing.” 

Policeman: “ Just 
must have the money. 

7. Nothing was discovered in spite of the most 
strenuous exertions, The whole garden was dug to the 
depth of a foot. 

The policeman went back to report to the magistrate. 

8. Magistrate: “ Mr. Jones, I am really sorry that you 
have been molested in this way. We have now caught 
the burglar and recovered the money.” 

Shoemaker: “Oh! it does not signify in the least!” 

9. Shoemaker: “ Hooray! The whole garden is turned 
over! we have saved our time and money! I say, old 
gir, a capital idea of mine to write that anonymous 

etter denouncing myself as the guilty party |” 


| 


go 8 couple of inches deeper ; we 


THE PRIVACY OF GREAT CITIES. 


Nowusrz, save in the wilderness beyond the frontiers 
of civilisation, can such privacy be enjoyed as in 
the large city. The denizens of a busy metropolis have 
enough to do in attending to their own affuirs. They 
have no time to bestow on the doings of their neigh- 
bours, and take no interest in them. 

The curiosity of villages and small towns is insatiable. 
Espionage is main employment of at least one-third 
of their inhabitants. On the other hand, if a stranger 
takes up his abode among them, he becomes a centre of 
observation—a target of conjecture—sa standing topic of 
conversation. His antecedents are inquired into, his 
character is canvassed, his manner of life is carefully 
noted, his dress, features, fortune, if he has one, want 
of it if he has not, are all made the subject of earnest 
discussion. 

A jury of matrons site on his case daily, until every- 
thing ascertainable concerning him has been ascertained, 
and if inquiry is baffled, guess-work in due time takes 
the place of facts, and he is “reckoned up” on a fancy 
basis. A previous history he must have, and, in the 
absence of any authentic record, he is furnished with one 
by the tongue of gossip. 

But in a bustling city you can settle down anywhere 
without ai ing the slightest attention. You care for 
nobody, and nobody cares for you, as the song says. 

The family in the adjoining house does not recognise 
you when if sees you, and if you do not publish your 
name on 8 door-plate, and your servants are not on visit- 
ing terms with the kitchen circle next door, you may 
remain for a twelvemonth as utterly unknown to the 
beings whose laughter you can hear through the party 
wall, as if you dwelt in Central Africa. People talk of 
seeking retirement in the country. The ides is ridiculous. 
If you want to be isolated from the world, live quietly 
in the widst of a densely populated and busy district. 


—_—_———j——____—- 


A MAN can nearly always have the last word if he will 
consent to make it his name at the bottom of a cheque. 


—<go—_——_ 


Tus sheriff in St. Louis, America, is a humorous 
fellow. One of the papers attacked him for the poor 
quality of the jurors he selects, and he immediately 
summoned the editors of the papers to serve as jurors. 


—_fo—__—__ 


Epwim: “What do you think of that artist who painted 
cobwebs on his ceiling so truthfully that the housemaid 
wore herself into an attack of nervous prostration trying 
to sweep them down P” 4 

Angelina: “ There may have been such an artist, but 
never such a housemaid. 


a 


“Waar is meant by the lap of luxury?” asked a 
teacher of a class of little girls. 

“Please, ma'am, I know,” exclaimed the smallest of 
the lot, holding up her hand. ; 

“ Well, what is it, dear P” inquired the teacher, kindly. 

“Jt’s when the cat steals into the larder and licks the 
cream off the milk,” responded the little one. 

‘And the teacher, on reflection, wasn't quite sure that 
her pupil was wrong. 

———— 


AN amusing story is told of a certain occasion in the 
House of Commons when one Thomas Massey Massey 
moved that the Church of Henry VIII. should get rid of 
the name of “mas” in Christmas and substitute in place 
of the too Romish expression the more Saxon one “tide” 
—thus, “ Christide.” 

O'Connell, who happened to be present, and who was 
seldom at a loss for the right word at the right time, 
moved that “as the honourable gentleman prized the 
Saxon so much, he would do well to begin at home— 
namely, to Saxonise his own name. Let him do away 
with the ‘mas’ in ‘Thomas Massey Massey’ and put his 
beloved ‘tide’ in the place of it—thus, ‘Thotide Tidey 
Tidey.’” 

Needloss to say that the House roared at the complete 
turn of the tables on the objector to the “mas” in 
Christmas. 


IS 2s. 6d. ANY GOOD T0 YOU? 


aside weekly 80 half-crowns (£10 sterling), 


We are set c 
and shall fo one of these to the first reader who points 
out a spelling mistake in Pearson's Weekly, and to every 


twentieth afterwards until the eighty half-crowns have been 
disposed of. This plan is adopted in order that readers resi- 
dent in all parts of the country may have an equal chance of 
obtaining one of the prizes. 

Any spelling mistake in any part of the paper—reading 
matter or advertisemente—will count. Attempts to gain 
these prizes should be sent with the envelopes marked 
SPELLING. No reader may send more than one attempt. 
Dropped letters will not count. ’ 

Many readers have asked whether they may have pencil- 
cases instead of half-crowns if they win. This will cost us 
more, but we shall be glad to do it for those who like. Com- 

titors who want pencil-cases should write PENOIL-CASE 
Petow their attempt. 
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QUESTIONS WORTH 
ANSWERING. 


REPLIES. 


1006. Which Means of Travelling is Best Adapted 
for Seeing a Strange Country ? 

Undoubtedly walking. The pedestrian has every 
advantage, except that his progress is slow. But as ho 
moves from point to point he has the best opportunity 
of observing the beauty of the scenery and the ways 
of the inhabitants. He oan turn his steps in any direo- 
tion and go whither caprice leads him. He who hos 
travelled a country on foot knows it in a way impossible 
to the hasty, breathless tourist, who dingo only in 
cities, who “does” a city in a few holrs and s country 
in a few days. The cyclist fares better than the railway 
tourist, but he is more occupied with covering 
than with locking closely at scenery or life. 
e will, and ag certainly has 

unin 


1009. Which is the Most oe Example of 
National Progress on Reco \) 
ond all doubt that afforded by the Arabs during 
the four hundred years which followed the flight of 
Mohammed from Mecca to Medina. The middle of the 
seventh century found the Arabs in « lower state of 
social and intellectual development than the moder. 
Bedouins of the Sahara. The middle of the eleventh 
century saw them masters, pail of nearly four-fifths 
of the then civilised world, and at least five hundred 
years in asyere in tes arts and sciences ns 7 
existing people, savin ly, in some respects, indoos 
and Oblbees In almost every department of science 
they were further advanced than we were a hundred 
years ago, and although their social forms differed from 
ours they were at the very least as highly pare 
In short, the Arabs and their descendants did in four 
hundred years almost as much as it has taken the now 
predominant Anglo-Saxon race twelve hundred years to 
accomplish. The extreme rapidity of their development 
was, in fact, the principal reason for the squall rapid 
extinction of their civilisation. Their racial vitality was 
used up, and ae down before the jo ted 
numbers and brute of the more slowly developing 
peoples of Western Europe. 
1011. To What Degree of Perfection has Type-setting 
by Machinery been Brought? 
tting machines are now in actual use in the 
oftices of two London morning newspapers as well as in 
eeveral other printing offices throughout the country. 
One of the best known is the Thorne, which requires 
three operators, and is claimed to have an average 
r hour. It would 
require six first-class hand-compositors to equal this, so 
that there is 8 saving of at least half the cost of com- 
position. Then there is the Linotype, by which each line is 
cast tely from brass matrices. ith this machine 
there is nomode of correction other than to reset the whole 
line or even several lines if over-running is necessary. The 
Hattersley, Kastenbein, and Fraser are also machines 
which are well before the trade. Another machine is 
Hagemann’s, which diepenses with type ‘altogether, the 
matrices being made by punches striking into papier 
maché. The objections to the eoplogmenk of type 
setting machines are, however, sufficiently important to 
make it open to doubt whether the nimble of 
good compositor, aided by the brains which no machinery 
can supply, do not favourably pompere on the ground of 
economy with any possible nical arrangement. 
The machines are rare ive—the Thorne machine 
costs £350—and very liable to get out of order. Types 
sometimes twist in the channels, or s letter or space 
catches in the mechanism and stops the machine. 


Thorne may be said to be the most perfect machine in 


impossi’le to form any reasonable conception of what is 
i pmo called the present as it would be to conceive 
a drop o! 


ward at the same time. Quick as thought is, the stream 
of successions is quicker; and even while we 
any given occurrence it is already numbered among the 
things of the past. What is known as thought is really 
made up of three elemente—recollection, consideratio: 
and anticipation, and all are | eta consisting 0! 
brain impressions which themse 

in an unceasing 
nor the subject of thought can possibly be concerned 
with a stationary and impossible present. 

1018. Why does the Surface of the Earth seen from 


turned aside, except when the ray is perpendicular to 
the surface, when no deflection takes place. Now, when 


be continuously refracted, and will take the shape of 
curves, all having their convexi 
ture will be 


is thus produced, because the i 
is always in 
that light trave 
rays that reach the eye from greater distances appear to 
come from positions considerably above where the 
actually are. The 
is not sufficient to counteract this, and so the surface 
presente itself to the eye as a'concavity. 


1014. Whieh Branch of Natural Selence has so far 
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They are not adapted for more than one, two, or 
three sizes of type; the Thorne requires a separate 
machine for each size of They require specially 
nicked which is difficult to prooure or expensive to 
prepare, and such t is always weaker than ordinary 
ype. The cost of special nicking in the case of the 

rne is 14d. to 24d. a pound extra. Altogether the 


practical use; but if we are to believe accounts from 
America as to the new “Paige” tter and 
distributor, which is to be exhibited at the Chicago 
World's Show, all existing machines will be totally eclipsed 
by this marvellous invention, which, it is claimed, not 
only sets and distributes the type, 
spaces, justifies, and makes up the matter for the column 
or page in which it is intended to be printed, as well as 
recording the number of lines set, and leading the lines 
when required. 
1012. Is It Possible to think of the Present? | 
Quite strictly speaking, the present does not exist at 
all. Time, as we understand it, is simply the measure- 
ment of successions of events making up our experience. 
Events can no more be stationary the particles of 
water in a flowing river, and therefore it would be as 


water that was standing still and flowing on- 
think of 


ves succeed each other 
stream. Thus neither thought itself 


_ & Balloon ie cigs Coneave and not Convex? 
It is a well-known fact that in passing from a denser 
to a rarer medium aray of light is retracted , that is, 


a balloon is at a considerable height, various layers of 
air lio beneath it, each one denser than the layer above 
it. A ray of light that reaches the balloon vertically 
upwards undergoes no refraction at all, and conse- 
quently the parte of the earth that lie immediately 
beneath it seem to be where thoy really are. Rays, how- 
ever, which reach the balloon in a slanting direction will 


upwards; this curva- 
for parte close below the balloon, but 
r and larger for parts farther off. An optical illusion 
e received by the eye 
reted by the brain on the supposition 

in straight lines; so that the curved 


slight actual convexity of the ea 


Proved Most Fertile in Benefits to Mankind? 
Chemistry beyond all comparison. It would not be 
too much to say that there is absolutely no branch of 
modern science or art which does not directly or in- 
directly owe more or less of its development to chemistry. 
The manufacturer is no less indebted to it than the 
physician; and the artist and the astronomer must alike 
confess ita enormous practical utility. In all the arts, 
whether of peace or war, the assistance of the chemist 


is an absolute necessity. In union with ga eit Eng’ 


has bestowed a sixth sense upon humanity makin 
possible the invention and use of the spectroscope. It 
may even be said that the chemist, after practically 
exhausting the terrestrial field of research, like Alexander, 
has sighed for other worlds to conquer and, unlike him, 
has obtained them; for not only are the secrete of the 
earth laid bare in his test tubes, but the composition of 
the remotest star that can be reached by a telescope is 
to him a matter of equally certain knowledge. 


but automatically | by 


‘touching or stopeme 


to say tha! by. th 

vocal cords at all, but by the glottis, or opening in 

the windpipe, iteelf, through which the air 1s rapidly 

forced as into the opening of a flute. 

1016.—Which Position of the Body is Most Favourable 
to Imaginative 


t 


What is the Difference Between the Produc- 
oy tion of  Mataral and Falsetto No 


bsence of resonance, is due to the formation of one or 
perenap across the vibrating cords, so that the free 


| separated from each other b 
el with them. During a high falsetto note there 
may be three such parallel oe Rye produced 


cord and so in- 


mg ata c oint 

only s portion of its length is allowed to vibrate, it is 
evident that, in the falsetto voice, portions of the vocal 
ligaments are thus isolated and made to vibrate while 
the rest are held still, and hence the difficulty of passing 
smoothly from one set of notes to the other. It ought, 
however, to be added that there is considerable diver- 
gence of opinion on this subject, some oing so far as 
falsetto notes are not produced by the 


Effort ? 
Lying on the back at full length with the head slightly 


raised and the eyes either closed or looking straight 


upwards. The reason for this is to be found in the fact 

ist the brain is, ae than any other of the body, 
dependent, upon the circulation for the complete dis- 
charge of its functions. There are cases on record in 
which brain-workers have found their train of ideas 
suddenly cut ehort while sitting with the head erect, and 
have been unable to set down a single coherent sentence. 
On lying down or even laying their heads on the table 


before them the mental activity has at once recommenced 


and the broken thread been taken up again. A recumbent 

ture enables the heart to deliver to the brain the 
largest possible supply of purified blood with the least 
possible effort, and it stands to reason that imaginative 
effort, which is alike the highest and most delicate 
function performed by the brain, can only be properly 

Mactecgel’ under the most favourable circumstances of 

blood supply and cerebral activity. 

1020. What is the Historical Connection between 
Protestantism and the Commercial Pro- 
sperity of England ? 

To trace the connection between Protestantism and 
English commertial supremacy, we must go back to the 
time of Elizabeth, when the Reformation had at last 
taken firm root in this country, and when England 
formed a refuge for all Protestant exiles whom Roman 
Catholic persecution had driven from their own land. 
The Protestant inhabitants of the low countries, of the 
great manufacturing district of Flanders, and of 
Antwerp, the then central mart for the commerce of the 
world, groaned under the tyranny of the Roman Catholic 

ing of Spain. When, driven to despair, they rose in 
revolt to vindicate their right to religious liberty, the 

Duke of Parma was sent against them with fire and 

sword. He captured Antwerp, and from the ruins of 

that powerful city rose London's commercial greatness. 

It is estimated that a third of the merchants, and 

thousands of the industrial population of tho ruined 

city, crossed to England, where they settled, and in 
return for the hospitality extended to them, gave 
land their commercial and industrial experience. 

London now speedily replaced Antwerp as the general 

mart of Europe. The increasing trade with Scandinavia 

caused Boston and Hull to rapidly A iba in size and 
rity ; and Bristol was also stimulated by the New 
orld discoveries of the West to enlarge its trade. 

Through Elizabeth's sound at pore giving shelter in 

this way to industrious exiles, England attained the 

premior position among commercial nations, a position 
never since lost. 


CONDITIONS. 


We shall be glad to receive replies to any 
3 the questions asked here from our readers. 

ach reply must bear the writer's name and 
address. We shall print the best reply to 
each question, and shall pay for all matter 
printed at our ordinary rate of two guineas a 
column. The same reader may send replies 
to any number of queries. Envelopes should 
be marked “‘ Replies,” in the top left-hand 
corner, and answers to the questions in any 
issue of the paper must reach us by first post 
onthe Tuesday of the week following that 
for which the paper is dated. Payment 
will only be made for replies published. 
Authorities on which replies are based must 
be given. Half-a-crown will be paid on 
publication for every question received 
which is considered worthy of insertion. 


QUESTIONS. 
1041. Is it a fact that machinery gets “tired” ? 
1042. Which weapon is mentioned earliest in.human 


mart P 
1048. What is the physical difference betweon a mist 
and a fog P 

1044. Granted the same atmospheric conditions from 
which point in England can the most extensive view be 
obtained P 

1045. Why do doctors so seldom catch their patients’ 
diseases P 

1046. Which is the most difficult scholastic examina- 
tion held in this kingdom ? 

1047. Would a Roman legion of Cwsar's time be an 
equal match for @ crack British regiment of foot armed 
only with a bayonet P 

1048. Do our voices sound the same to ourselves as 
they do to others ? 

1049. Why should a bath at 150}de scald, while 
air heated to 50 degrees above boiling point has no 
injurious effect P 

1050. How far hes a man’s biood travelled in his veins 
by the time he is 707 seers 
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A LITTLE GIRL ECONOMIST. 


Our little Bess has been brought up 
In a household that’s modest ; 

And yet she does indulge in flights 
Of fancy just the oddest. 


Mamma, of course, has taught the tot 
Her notions economic ; 

But Bess applies them in a way 
That's ofttimes truly comic. 


One summer eve when Venus shone, 
While still the a dallied, 
A queen although the sun’s fierce kiss 
ad left her slightly pallid, 


We saw that, tho’ the rest all gazed 
Aloft in admiration, 

Bess’ parigte | little features wore 
A look of deprecation. 

Le mny for your thoughts, said I, 

en gravely spcke our girly: 

“I fink they’re 'stwavagant in heavon 

To light a lamp so early!” 


—_—¢ —__ 
AN OLD JEWISH CUSTOM. 


At the home of a well-known Jew was recently seen a 
tiny flame burning in a handsome goblet. Examination 
showed the goblet to be half filled with water, on the 
tep of which floated about an inch of pure olive oil. A 
miniature float of corks, fastened on either side of a 
metallic ring, rested upon the oil. 

On the ring was placed a wax taper, passing through a 
small circle of thin wood, so that the lowor end of the 
thread dipped through the ring into the olive oil. The 
upper end of the taper was lighted as above-mentioned. 

e oil drawn up through the wax-covered taper served 
to keep it alight for several hours. 

“We burn this,” said the lady of the house, “in 
memory of one of our dead. When the taper burns 
nearly out we will substitute another, so that the flame, 
like the vestal ftre, never goes out. We light the taper 
when our relative dies and let it burn a year, the last 
one being allowed to burn out. 

“We attend to those lights with great care, thus keep- 
ing alive the memory of our loved one. It is an old 
custom of ours, and one seldom now observed. Some 
burn it only for a week, while others burn it for a month. 
Our apap Ar che to the custom in all its purity, always 
keeping flame alive for a year.” 


—_—_t=___ 
FRENCH FIRES. 


Porte as arule do not run to fires in Paris as they 
do in British cities, for, alas! there is a police regulation 
which sets forth that if there is no fire-plug within 
reasonable distance of the burning house abe male 
passers-by may be pounced upon and made to stand in 
& row and pass buckets from the nearest courtyard 

ump. 
: I TTetaeritee once gazing with the most unmixed 
delight that fills the soul of the average spectator when 
something ridiculous befalls someone whom you do not 
know, and watching the police stop their prey and 
standing them in line to extinguish a small fire very 
near our own house. 

There came past a tall, dignified man, evidently a 
lawyer, who was rushing along in a great hurry, reading 
an imposing document as he went. He did not notice 
the crowd, so ran headlong into the midst of it, and was 
promptly seized by the ie ice. 

He argued, he raved, he showed his document, but his 
remonstrances were useless, for he was suddenly lifted 
from his feet and carried, like a shipwrecked wheel- 
barrow, into the courtyard, and I beheld him no more. 
He had opposed the French police, so was promptly 
erushed into submission by that judicial juggernaut. 


ee 
A RESURRECTED CITY. 


Pompe is situated on the side of Vesuvius, about 
three miles distant from the crater. It was originally 
a well fortified city, having a strong double wall and seven 
gates. At present it is two miles from the sea, but some 
think that formerly the sea extended to the walls. But 
that is not secur ; 

We entered the city by the Porte Marina—the sea 
gate—which is a large arched passage, the vaulted roof 
still perfect. At the places where the doors which shut 
the gate stood are remains of tho iron sockets in which 
the doors swung, and also the holes for the bolts and 
bars. Inside the gato is the museum—one of the old 
buildings restored. It contained old glass pottery and 
phar work, besides the casts of people who perished 

ere. 

The manner of obtaining them is as follows :—When 
" indications of s body were found, a small hole was bored 
in the place, and liquid plaster poured in, for the body 
was covered with fine aslies which made a perfect model 
of it, and when the body ae the ashes atill kept 
the model, and by filling in the plaster a cast of the 


body is obtained, which takes even the minutest details. 
In that manner there have been taken casts of men 


and women and a dog. They all show the features and 
the texture of oe in which they were dressed. 

The most in’ ing cast is a group of a mother and 
little girl fifteen years of age. They lie side by side. 
The mother seems to have died without a struggle, but 
the daughter must have had a terrible one, as can be 
seen by the expression of the face, and by the clenched 
hands. She has tried to cover her face with her dress to 
keep off the burning ashes. On her feet are traces of 
pupeers, and on one finger is an iron ring, showing they 
belonged to the poorer class, as also can be seen by the 
coarse clothing which they wear. 

The cast of the dog is perfect. He was found chained 
to his house, and even now has on his bronze collar. He 
is lying on his back, as though overpowered by the gases. 

e of the caste is of a soldier of great size. He ison 
his back, with his hands by his side. His face has a 
peaceful expression, and he evidently diced like a brave 
man. 

By means of casts they have obtained impressions of 
doors, ivory beds, chests, and even baskets. One of the 
rooms contain articles of food. There are many loaves 
of bread, now turned to charcoal almost, but the shape 
is perfect. Eighty-two of these were found in ono 
eran: There are also rice, figs, prunes, barley, and the 

ike. 

One jar contains several eggs, and there is 8 case of 
many pieces of cloth, from the coarse sacking to the fine 
black cloth— one piece with fringe on the edge, as if it 
were 8 shawl. All this cloth is considerably burned, but 
still is perfect enough to enablo one to see the threads. 
They also have many skeletons of people and animals, 
found before they adopted the casting process. From 
the museum one goes on the street again, the Strada 
Marine (Sea Street), and that streot leads direct to the 


forum. 
<< f- —___ 
GATHERING EXPERIENCE. 


Ox day 8 well-fed and sagacious rat came across an 
object made of stout wires, whose sole occupation 
seemed to be to take care of a liberal picce of cheese. 
Having had several years’ experience with men and their 
machinations, the rat looked the ground over with great 
caro, and he was still engaged in this occupation when a 
mouse appeared and wanted to know what was up. 

“Why, the fact is,” replied the rat, “I have more 
cheese here than I can possibly eat at one meal, and as 
cheese quickly spoils in this climate I was waiting for 
someone to come along and accept a ortion.” 

“ You are very, very generous, said the mouse. 

“Don't mention it. Just step inside and pass the 
cheese out, will you?” 

The mouse had no sooner nibbled at the bait than 
there was a crash, and he found himself trapped. 

“ Ah! that’s the way it works, is it?” queried the rat. 
“T couldn't just make it out. Um! I sec. Spring there 
somewhere. Very good idea.” 

“But I'm caught!” exclaimed the mouse, in great 
agitation. 

“So I observe.” 

“ And what's to be done?” 

“ Well, I leave that to you to decide. I let you in on 
the ground floor, and my responsibility ceased there. 
Fine day. Hope we shall hove a good harvest.” 

Moral: Experience acquired at the expense of others 
is soothing as well as valuable. 


ees 
AN ARMLESS ARTIST. 


In Antwerp that singularly gifted and singularly un- 
fortunate artist, Charles Félu, may still be seen at work 
copying the pag aan of ancient art. Born without 
arms in 1830, at Warmaerede, in Flanders, his natural 
instincts led him to throw over his employment and to 
take to painting as the serious object of his life. Over- 
coming with the greatest perseverance the enormous 
difficulty of his want of arms, at the present day he may 
be seen painting the most delicate subject, with Dutch- 
like detail, with his feet. 

Standing he is helpless; but sitting on a stool in his 
studio, his easel grasped by the left big toe, and the 
right toes holding the brush, just as the right hand does, 
it is difficult to realise that Charles Félu is not as other 
mon. Tall in stature, and with a clean-shaven in- 
telligent face, the painter strikes one asa man of rare 
sympathetic feeling and considerable education. 

His intimate friends will tell you that a kinder and 
more affectionate man lives not. He wears slippers, and 
immediately on entering his house, which is oe Gate 
lessly clean, changes his out-door shoes in the hall. 
Grey woollen socks partially cover his foct, leaving his 
toos free to act as gloveless hands. 

Reversing the usual order, he stands in the hall to take 
off his shoes and sits in his stucio to take off hia hat. 
A stool, about two feet and a half high, placed outside 
each door of his house, enables him to shut and open them. 
He has, besides copying the old masters in tho musenm, 
painted many portraits, and several of noted English- 
men. 

At present he is engaged upon tho portraits of a 
Liverpool gentleman and his wifo. Perhaps his best 
kmown and one of his most successful portraits is that of 
Mme. Victoria Lafontaine, of the Comédie Frangaise. 
M. Félu has become such a Continental celebrity that 
he now never paints on the free days at the museum. 
He is simply mobbed by curious sight-seers when he does. 


UNWRITTEN MESSAGES. 


How did people send messages before the art of 
writing was understood ? 

Some suggestions on the subject can be obtained from 
the methods used by the primitive races of to-day. For 
example, in the Yoruba country, West Africa, the natives 


send messages by means of shells, feathers, pepper- 
corn, stones, ed razors, powder and shot, and many 
other things. 


The meaning of each subject chosen is known, and 
all of them together make up a sort of “code,” by 
which intelligence relating to anything whatsoever may 
be transmitted. 

Simply by means of cowrie shells these savages are 
able to conduct the most elaborate correspondence. They 
are strung on bits of grass fibre, and by the manner of 
their arrangemont may be made to convey the widest 
variety of meanings. 

One shell is held to signify defiance, two others, 
strung face to face, mean friendliness; but a pair of 
cowries ies g back to back are to be interpreted as an 
expression of enmity. Two cowries with a feathcr 
sactened between them, say “Come as quickly as you 
can fly. 

Some years ago a white man was captured in the course 
of a raid made by the Amazon warriors of Dahomey 
upon & missionary settlement. A few weeks later his 
anxious wife received a message, which consisted simply 
of a pebble, a piece of charcoal, a peppercorn, a grain of 
parched corn, and a rag. 

There was no difliculty in translating this seoming 
enigma by the native code. The pebble said, “I am 
in good health,” ec, hard in body; the piece of char- 
coal signified, “ But my prospects are very black and 
gloomy”; the corn meant, “I am vory anxious 
about the future, lest I be killed or sold into slavery”; 
the grain of parched corn indicated, “ I have become very 
thin”; and the scrap of rag added, “My clothing is in 
tatters.” 

Sugar means peace and love; powder and shot convey 
notice of war; a razor is sent to a murderer by the 
victim’s relatives to notify him that it is expected that 
he will kill himself for their satisfaction. Six cowrie 
shells signify, “I love you.” Such a string sent by a 
young man to a girl expresses his desire to form an 
engagement of marringe—indeed it is the recognised 
way of making a declaration of the tender passion in that 
part.of the world. 

Among the natives of Australia notched and carved 
sticks are used for m es. For instance, a piece of 
wood carried from one village to another, with straight 
and curved lines cut upon it, is a message of war, and 
means, “ There is a fight on hand; fetch your spears and 
boomerangs.” 

Tho North American Indians have utilised wampum 
belts from time immemorial for like purposes, the 
arrangement of the different coloured beads conveys the 
signification desired. 

It is recorded in history that when Darius, King of 
Persia, invaded Scynthia, the ruler of the latter country, 
Idanthuras, sent him a message, consisting of a mouse, & 
frog, a bird, an arrow, and a plough. The wisest men in 
the army puzzled over the meaning of it, which was con- 
jectured to be that the empire was surrendered. It wa 
supposed that the mouse signified the dwellings, the fro,. 
the waters, the bird the air, the arrow the arms, and thy 
plough the land. \ 

But it turned out eventually that the interprets- : 
tion intended was that unless Darius and his soldiers 
could fly like birds, burrow like mice, or betake them- 
selves like frogs to the water, they would never escape 
the weapons of the Scythians and make their way out of 
the country. 

Knotted strings were employed by the ancient peop!o 
of Peru for messages. They had no written characters 
to express single sounds, and so they put words together 
for purposes of communication, and also for records b 
the dexterous tying of knots op cords. Toone thic 
cord they attached several thinned ones, and on the latter 
knots were tied. 

A single knot meant ten, a double knot signified 
ono hundred, and a triple knot one thousand. The 
little strings were of different colours, so as to represent 
various kinds of things. On one such “ quipu,” all the 
accounts of the army were kept. A red string gave the 
number of soldiors with strings, a white string the 
soldiers with spears, and a black string the soldiers with 
clubs, etc. Similarly all the books of the nation were 
posted. 

In every town were persons known as “ officers of the 
knots,” whose business it was to tie the strings and to 
explain them. They became so perfect in this art that 
they could with ease make known the laws by the same 
sli and set down every important event of the king- 

om. 

To this day a like method is followed by the farmers 
in that country, who use it for keeping tally of their 
flocks and crops. 

Similar records are kept with knotted cords in Poly- 
nesia. During the early part of this century and 
previously, the official tax-gatherers on the island of 
Hawaii, in the Sandwich Group, did all their accounts on 
a rope two thousand four hundred feet long, which was 
divided into lengths, each corresponding to a district. 
Loops, knots, and feathers ticd along the rope served as 
momoranda for the hogs, pigs, and pieces of sandalwood 
eollected from tax-payers, 
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BOMETHING NEW AND | rue atec Sutrctciny now too wis meoe 


Thing to have one made on a last thet shall as entirely educated by and are being indoctrinated 
ee winch, peas ore ee fas | al Mee och eatin Day 
i as 1 } ’ 

Under thts Aaading me publish brief aces oo roadort ech an inaitation os may be, Messrs. Wirts and Florence is 80 fond of the sea that she most of 
palceghte thing & the hind which thoprould | ; of in Germany, have hit upon the the summer months rowing. a day passes but 
Ue to communicate to the world at large, m4 aheel Ne oer it ot iquil which herdens on bei lioeud te wants rie Oe tang toh A te Ss Glide: 
gay ere solider teat = and removing Me eas tbe material is solid. stone possess packets of her letters. is easily roused 

From the model thus obtained = perfect copy in wood to indignation, and nothing makes her so wroth as the 


report of apy unjust or cruel treatment of her fellow- 
women. 


has lately been hammered out of a one 


A Tiny ae SU at the 


PPE movable screws in the usual way, insures ss perfect s 
Kettle Bath 


fit as it is at present possible to obtain. 


Ma. Arras Riowaxpeor, of 16, ey 
An Improved Street, New Cross, 8.E., has devised what 
Child’s Hoop. appears to be a great improvement on 

and ‘e ordinary form of child's hoop, with- 
out increasing to any extent the price of the toy. His 
form of the exercise-provoker takes the shape of an 
ordinary wooden or iron gc Pay is crossed by 8 
diametes in the middle of w ch is an axle bearing & 


Stainer and Sullivan he took a special interest, 
setting the two boys difficult es to play, and 
Poeay towar 


is now running on the Norfolk Broads. 
An Electric It is the pro of Mr. H. Smith, of 
Sailing Gig pile Ba Chiswick. The new craft is 


“| ghould like to see the race you two boys will run 


; . ther. You ought to do something in the world.” 
a hook which fits over either side of the axle and is ir John a a organist at Paul's Cathedral, 


pessengers comfortably. attached ‘to » stick which the child driving the hoop | Master of Arte, and Doctor of Music, and all the worl? 
called the Morton hat-clip, has been a rs hand. Pad would 1 the ‘es ‘ae to | knows that Sir Arthur Bullivan has “done something” 
A Novel ee by Messrs. Bros. of | “nve od more un ee ihe Oe cadiaeey OOP | of which he has good reason to be proud. 
Flower 12, Fore Street, B.0. It is » clip which peepee eee ee ae Muss Kars Mansvax, who has just returned 
is to be fastened to the inside of the | * SomETHING quite novel in cricket bate : 


from a perilous journey in Siberia on of the lepers, 
is a woman whose whole life has been devoted to nursing 
the sick and oy tery who could not help themselves. 
She received the ler of Merit of the Russian Red 
Cross Society for her services to the wounded during the 
Rueso-Turkish war in 1877, and through the influence of 
the Princess of Wales ectually obtained the Order itself 
—a very unusual honour. For some years Miss Marsden 
gave up her public work to nurse her si all of whom, 
one after the other, died of consumption and left her alone 
in the world. Since then she has held several appoint- 
ments, having been four-and-a-half years superintendent 
of the Woolton Convalescent Home at Liverpool. The 
sight of some lepers at Sistova first directed her attention 
towards this dreadful disease, and as soon as she has 
collected sufficient funds and volunteers she intends 


Carrier, is to 
. by 


top, and the destined use of it is the carrying of 
flowers and other light crushable articles which cannot 
be pat into the pocket. Obviously the hat in which it is 
to be used is of the smoke-pipe variety. 
is about to be tried in Chicago and 8t. 
A New Road oe i Wit paolo me of steel 
Paving tes laid in sand, an eur- 
Face of pine blocks damped tate dunge 
on the plates. The plates are 8 ft. | and } in. thick, 
tested to bear a tensile strain of 60,000 Ib. to the inch. 
The Lg ee are perforated for drainage, and tale across 


A New Kind of has been introduced by Rose’s Patent 
Cricket Bat. Interchangeable Bat Co., 17, Cathedral 
Chambers, Fennel Street, Manchester. 


of the blade is a canvas-lined ho! 
rubber-covered end of the handle fita, and is secured by 
a pin passing through the bat sideways. Thus, if a 
blade wears out or needs repairing it can be taken out 
and a new one substituted in s few moments, while the 
semana of a favourite blade can be retained and used 
‘or many seasons. Players can also, by this plan, if they 
like, vary the weight of their bat, and use a light or 
heavy blade as bead prefer, Another advantage is that 

ed into a much smaller space than in 
the case of those made in the usual manner. 


—_—_ 


ra) put down, and when will sixteen years. returning to Siberia to found s hospital for the treatment 
The whole surface can be renewed without disturbing "ier, gent 8 Pearson's WEBELY twishes to communt- | of rage In person Miss en is fragile looking, 
the . : with finely-chiselled features and clear dark eyes. 


cate wit an Sap ge ee te let him 


somewhat on the principle, of | write to the of this paper, marking the envelope Ows of the best authorities on cycling is George 
A Cyele course on s diminutive the | Paranr. The letter ry be corset al pepe well | Tacy Hillier, whose striking personality ig hit chen 
. we _cow-catcher, has known w connectror ain ite patents, © put himself | rising from leading race meetings in the South. It is 
; e been invented by Mr. H. Warrington, of communication tts sender. ten years since Hillier was amateur cycling champion, 
wang - 80, High Strest, Hounslow. It consists of a V a and he had been a prominent rider long previous to 
aries from the axja of the front wheel la vat ies ‘es ne 

couple of light ‘arms, and pro) ing a trifle beyo e : A man of sound judgment in some ints, he exhibits 
tyre. cL eeet on two steel springs, and ALL BORTS AND CONDITIONS lack of perception in Cie It was he who 
runs about half-an~ above the ground. le is @ OF MEN. thought that the pneumatic tyre would prove a failure, 

small . wheel, the object of which is to keep guard . 


and many years he opposed with his customary 
ardour the Tieden of small wheels to cycles. 
Nevertheless, cycling is fortunate in having so zealous & 


sa one 

illier is a smart, and occasionall a crushing writer ; 
he can draw, sing, make a capi speech, run most 
people off their legs, an despite his numerous occupa- 
tions, conducts a flourishing Stock Exchange business. 
In addition to all his other vocations he edits THE 
ene Nzws, the oldest cycling journal in the 
world. 


from catching in any inequalities of the ground. The 
device seams well to remove stones from the 
path of the machine, and will peokably save many an 
‘unpleasant jolt to those who make use of it. 


Wun holding a Drawing-room the Queen always 
stands on a low footstool. Her Court gowns are le 
four or five inches longer in consequence. This is my 


Anour three weeks a company of 
A Roumanian infantry aad soldiers aie 
Remarkable a continuous march of seven -five miles 
Strength in twen -seven hours without any other 
Sustainer. food or ink than some new chemical 
es which have recently been in- 
vented by » chenti of Bachasent I ous pupne 
enabling troops ‘sustain hunger and fatigue for lon: 
when away from the commissariat. At ie 
ning of the journey ® psstille was given to each 
man every half hour; and then three were given every 
hour. Every two hours the horses were Es a pastille 
ved in a small bucket of water. th men and 
horses completed the seventy-five-mile march in excellent 
condi ‘and the meri were so free from fatigue that 
witho 


Own of the most striking peculiarities of Pope 
Leo XIII. is the convulsive tremor of his hands which 


Ruvorex Jurux, the French artist, has been 
nicknamed the “ Warwick of the Paris Salons.” He is a 
most extraordinary man, and began life asa model in 
some artist’s studio thirty “ag a It struck him that 
a t many painters, who co id not afford a large, 
well-lighted room in which to work, might he willing to 
hire @ share of a studio. This lucky idea made 
M. Julian’s fortune. He is now at the head of seven- 
teen oo-operative studios—ten for men and seven for 
lady students. 

Another happy thought in connection with his goheme 
was that of engaging » number of leading: artiste to 
make weekly tours of inspection of all the studios. This 
enabled M. Julian’s clients to know how they were pro- 


him. 

is generally su d, but the consequence of typhoid 
forse, ost stick he suffered at Perugia some twenty- 
five years ago. So great is this trembling that he can no 
longer write. When he has to sign a document he is 
unliget to hold the wrist of his right hand with his left 
hand in order to be able to trace letters that would 
otherwise be unreadable, and even then each stroke is an 
infinity of tiny, light, zigzags. 

Tux young Duchess of Portland is one of the 
most active members of Lady Wolverton’s Needlework 
Guild, and she turns out 6 considerable number of useful 
f ceeaapte with her own hands in the course of the year. 


endo: ; ois the most hard-working of all the duchesses, and 
been made they will probably be largely adopted by the 


8 
E 
it 
a 
: 
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when in London spends 6 considerable portion of her 


military powers of Europe. time in presiding at. charitable committees, opening | gressing in their work, and made the studios very 
is seldomor never 8 Vv: pleasant{opera- hospital wards, attending bazaars, and assisting at prize | po ular with pr mr . 
To Take tion, nor is there Bes 3 chance of ita distributions. Her love for the brilliant pink carnation, Julian is a powerful-looking msn. He leads 8 


known asthe Malmaison, has quite bro ht that blossom 
into favour, and the duke, who is a mi el husband, sees 
that she has « fresh bunch of them every morning of the 
year. 


very busy life, spen his mornings in hurrying round 
from one studio to another, and his sfternoons in enter- 
a various people who come and go incessantly, 
for Lie arise peice ; men and chop oarnde 

warp Detamiz may be said to he | 78 nationalities and of all ranks, Sarah Bernharvt 

Sak iteee (aiciag ar world id to, be the | took lessons there,aa did Lord Dufferin and a nuzabos cf 
eissonier is dead. He isstilla yo man, and was other celebrities who turned at one time their thoughts 


little more than a boy when he serv in the French | * 8r¢- 
army, during, the Franco Frum th war. topath hoe 5 ——————————————— al 
favourite pupil of De'Neuville and the two ether have ’ . 
certainly done more than anyone else to show the French PEARSON'S RELEASE PENHOLDER 
“Tommy Atkins” as he y is, in times of peace, in 
times of war, on march, in the camp, and abroad. M. 
Detaille is very industrious, and turns out really an 


implement to which they have given the somewhat in- 
volved name of “The Anti-Medicine Taster.” It consists 
of a long bulb from which is drawn out a tube, flattened 
and curved at the end to suit the shape of the back of 
the mouth. The bulb will hold a couple of roc mes Se 
fuls, which is the largest dose usually prescribed. n 

all n poured into the bulb through 


‘Tmoss of our readers who wish 
thels stntianare Soe the | Bases art 


E 
4 
i 
E 
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o little bole on ite raurtaon this hole is closed wi astonishing emount of good work, and although he has change con be mete: Perv Sogere are isk wot 20 lasewey wiih 
the finger in e mouth as received ; i + awa) e can give . o 

convenient. the poe js then¥aised from the hole, and Ie bani eae, Pe do better still. His water co our ce eenisl socwa hie | Whe farts arenes erereea when 
the physic, carried by the pipe pest the of taste; | single figure studies have been immensely reproduced | 2% in 55 . 

flows tasteless and esa to the teeth down the col are extremely fine. He assisted in the production Pearson's Release” Penholder, 16 Jost, ome ot ethan ack wt 
throat. The Anti-taster cen be supplied by any chemist | of several military mega Still unmarried, he is | ot iMimealt. th io and will no doubt be the penbolder 

at ls., and it can be had free the Company for never so happy a8 when in some mess or barrack room futare. The price te beepers: Poteet sa, On winesl, roses 8. 
is 8 hearing tales of adventure and hairbreadth escapes. and Washington Works, Birmingham, who supglies the trade. a 


Wa mnie 
Tux 380, 1692. 
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WORKERS AND THEIR 


MONSIEUR JULES CHERET, 


Tas CuaMPion ADVERTISEMENT DESIGNER OF THE WORLD’ 


“Tv you like,” said a French friend to me, one beautiful 
spring day in Paris, “I will take you to see the studio of 
one of the most astonishing artistic personalities the 
— has ever seen.” ie 

ven allowing something for the exaggeration common 
to most Frenchmen when t! oy are engaged in describing 
anything or anybody which ly moved or im- 
pressed them, I had to admit that he was not far wrong. 

Imagine a vast hall lined with huge pictorial advertise- 
ments, each remarkable for its great artistic excellence, 
cl i by exquisite oolouring, and full of a 
delightful feeling of lightness and gaiety, never dis- 
oe a taint of arity or of indecorum. Soaps, 
pills, music hall entertainments, a great war novel,and a 
special'form of opera hat, all a show in this extra- 
ordinary collection. Whilst we were looking round, a 
powerful, middle-aged man came forward, and greeted us 
with a smile. 

“ Yes, there is my life’s work,” he said, with a wave of 
thehand. “ Here at least I am safe from desecration. I 
can scarcely tell you what led me to take up this branch 
of work,” he continued in answer to a question; “I 
su because I soon felt that the future of art lay 
with advertisements. If ci want anything really known 
you must advertise it widely, therefore it stands to reason 
that if you desire your art to be appreciated by a vast 
public, you must draw advertisements. 

“Seriously I don't really mean that it was in order 
to puff myself that I first took up this branch of art; 
I always delighted in making large bold designs, and 
found that the only market in which I could dispose of 
them was in that which desires to produce an instant 
impression by something striking, and if you will, glaring. 
I began by illustrating a ¢ number of railway nove! 
and musical works, but I soon found that it cost no more 
time, and, indeed, took less trouble to make a design on a 
larger scale. ing the last twenty-six years I have de- 
signed many hun of advertisements, and have ever 
found my work more and more appreciated, both by 
my patrons and the public.” 

« ~~ how do you set about making a design, Monsieur 


“Well, I submit two or three suggestions to the owner 


of the whose qualities I am to set forth tothe best 
advantage. Although I have a horror of vulgar carica- 
ture, I find that a touch of the absurd and the grotesque 
adds tly to the commercial value of an advertise- 


ment; anything which raises a amile, or better still, a 
laugh, is excellent. 

“T don’t believe in melancholy or horrible ways of 
seeking to attract attention toa thing. A certain pill 
may save you from a premature or early death, but I 
would not on that account thrust in the face of the 

ablic the portrait of a man in his coffin who had neg- 
ae to take this pill—rather would I show a 
healthy and delightful specimen who had taken no other 
medicine.” 

“Of course, you bring in figures whenever it is 


possible?’ 
“One figure, if possible; seldom more than two. The 
eye which to be caught and transfixed with astonish- 


ment must not be confused by too many images at once. 
Then I am very particular about colour. When I first 
began my work the processes of reproduction were not 
so advanced as they are now, and I used to have fierce 
tussles with my employers, who intensely disliked 
nding more than they were absolutely obliged to on 
eir advertisements. Now this has gn eeeoes to be 
short-sighted policy, and I am given a free hand. 

“Tam devcred A colour, and I always try to symbolise 
my meaning through its agency. If I am designing an 
etvecitennies 6 which has to deal with anything patriotic 
I infuse the colours of our flag, red, white and blue, into 
the desi Long practice has made me familiar with 
the kind of colouring needed. I believe in the primitive 
tints, black, white, red, yellow and blue, though some 
greens and pinks reproduce well, and have eat: effect.” 

“Do you employ many models, Mons. Cheret ?” 

“Qertainly, and I have an enormous collection of old 
prints, works on costumes, photographs, and stage 
clothes, but I mostly design the habiliments of my 
models myself. It takes me about a week to really com- 
plete one of my large advertisements, but I need hardly 
tell you that that does not represent the amount of time 
I have spent on its accessories. I often make aie 
sketches before I am content to begin the design whic 
will finally figure on the walls of Paris. I like to be given 
as much time as possible, and in fact I absolutely refuse 
to do work in a hurry.” ; ‘ fa) 

“Do you believe in pictorial advertisement designing 
as a.career for young men who, though full of an artistic 
feeling, do not find an outlet in the overcrowded 
artistic paths of the world P” 

“Certainly. I advise any young fellow who comes to 
me with a real artistic gift to go in for my kind of work. 
Every day thé great mercantile houses, to say nothing of 
the writers, actors, and scores of others to whom ‘ puffs, 
direct or indirect, are absolutely necessary, find that 


x 


advertisements are their only means of keeping to the 


front in tle race of life. mpetition has become so 
keen that a good thing has hardly any chance of finding 
its way about, unless it is also well advertised. 


“A man who can really turn out striking and suitable 
designs has his work cut out for him for many a long day ; 
it is one of the few professions which is not already over- 
crowded. Of course I need hardly tell you that only 
those who have a special talent for this sort of thing have 
a chance of success. 

“ Among all of us the competition is keen; also, like 
everything else which is worth anything, there are certain 
tricks of the trade which have to be learnt by every 
novice and which can scarcely be taught. I should say 
also that an early art ae though not essential, is 
very important, and a knowledge of anatomy, and some 
idea of how to put colours on a canvas, would lift the 

inner over much initial drudgery.” 

And how do you think, M. Cheret, the would-be 
designer can find out whether he is at all suited for this 
style of work P” 

“ Well,” returned M. Cheret promptly, “ he should take 
any well-known article which has already been greatly 
advertised and try and make a ere not necessarily 
large, but bold and striking, and differing as much as 
possible from anything that already been tried. A 
good idea is sometimes better worth having than fine 
execution ; in fact if such things were about, I myself 
would be willing to give a good price for fresh ideas. I 
have long ago found out that these are not goods that 
people dispose of readily.” 

“ And must a long time elapse before 
design is finally placed on the hoarding ? 
“Yes, the preparation of a really elaborate and costl 
advertisement is a lengthy affair, especially if the wor 
is to be well done. We find, on the whole, that quality, 
not size, most influences the public. A really striking 
design, ten feet square, produces more effect than some- 
thing less good twenty feet square; of course quantity 
plays a great part in all these matters. I do not believe 
in placing rows of the same picture together, but I think 
you cannot have too much of a good thing, and that 
two, three, or even four advertisements on a large 
hoarding attracts the attention of the passer-by more 
readily than if only one sample had been placed there? 

“ And what do you think the best place for an adver- 
tisement ?” 

“T should say inside or outside a great railway station, 
for it is there that all sorts and conditions of men and 
women most do congregate. In a general way I think 
there is nothing so peed as the blank wall of a house. 
You know we in France make great use of this kind of 
hoarding. 

“T am of course talking,” he added smiling, “ solely in 
the interest of the advertiser. My designs gain much 
more by being placed comparatively near the eyes of 
the spectator; with us in Paris, advertising is a fine art; 
between every alternate lamp-post you will observe that 
we have elegant advertisement towers devoted to nothing 
but advertisements, and which at night are lit up inside, 
and so show forth their wares to the whole world; a cer- 
tain number of my designs always figure on these towers.” 

Monsieur Cheret holds a unique position in the French 
art and commercial world. e latest advertisement 
from his hand attracts as much attention as if it were 
exhibited on the walls of the Salon, and often a great 
deal more so. Londoners will remember a really mar- 
vellous poster which advertised a certain French play, 
entitled L’Enfant Prodigue; that was signed Cheret, and 
stood out on the hoardings with emir vividness and 
pathetic grace. 

Jules Cheret is a Parisian of the Parisians. Born in 
1836, he was apprenticed by his parents toa lithographic 
printer, and he always declares that he owed not a little 
tothis early training. His gift for designing advertise- 
ments appeared at an early age, his enthusiasm and 
ambition with it. He was his own instructor, and ma: 
be said to have had practically no art training at all. 
When he reached the age of twenty, he tried his fortune 
in Great Britain, and after coming to London, devoted 
himself for ten long years to the business of designing 
striking covers for the title pages of sheet music. 

Monsieur Cheret has always er hae a pleasant re- 
collection of this exile, and his English is more than a 
superficial acquirement. In 1866 he returned home again, 
master of his art, armed for the lists and ready to ride a 
tilt with the bravest. He set up his own printing press 
in the face of considerable opposition from relatives and 
friends, and soon after Tainehed his first advertisement. 
All Paris saw and applauded, and thenceforth he became 
a marked figure in the metropolis. 

It must be admitted, however, that all the admira- 
tion in the world cannot save his ephemeral productions 
from the fate of their kind, and one can scarce help 
regretting that a man with so marked a genius for form 
and colour should have made his life-work of designs 
which vanish twixt sunset and sunrise, while the very 
articles which his beautiful work advertises disappear, 
shortly to give way to new productions of the same 
description. 

The fate of his advertisements after the first day or 
two is sad. Those brilliant colours vanish under the 
wear and tear of the elements, not to mention the 
gratuitous insults of street urchins and the encroach- 
ment of rival posters, which sweep down by the hundred 
in all the arrogance of fresh printing and paint; but 
still they have fulfilled their mission, and done good 
work, and even an advertisement cannot hope for more. 


your completed 


Ir was 8 sad instance of vegetable depravity when the 
first apple tried to destroy the first pair. 


——— 


Mary: “I wonder why swells wear an lass P” 
_ Jane: “ Why, to block up one eye, so that they shall 
just see as much as they can understand at a time.” 


——f o-——___. 
Jounny : “ Where are you goin’?” 
Tommy: “Home. Ma's calling me.” 
Johnny : “She called you two or three times before.” 
Tommy : “ Yes, but she’s brought out a cane now.” 


—_-g-—____ 


_ Tue Hon. E. Everett, the American senator, once had 
his health proposed thus by the artist Story, “ Here's to 
Learning—when Ever-it rises it grows.” 

Everett, poringing ® his feet, at once exclaimed :— 
“I beg to amend, Here's to Learning—whenever it 
rises it grows, but never above one Story. 


——_~fo-—___ 


“Can you do anything with my account to-day, sir?” 
asked a collector. 

“Td like to pay it,” replied Gazzam, “but the fact is I 
haven't any gold coin, and the doctors say that paper 
money carries the influenza microbe about. Can't be too 
careful, you know, and I wouldn't pay you with paper 
money for all the world.” 


—— fe ——- 


Mr. Momps (on the look-out for a suitable establish- 
ment): “ Here is a place advertised that will just do for 
us.” eae) “*To let, fine business premises, with an 
area of 5,000 feet.’” . 

Mrs. Mumps: “I will never consent to it, Mum 
never! An area of 6,000 feet! Why, my servant girls 
would be able to harbour the whole of the Metropolitan 
police force. No, no; no 5,000 feet areas for me. 


—_—_—je—__ 


AN acquaintance of ours a few weeks since purchased 
8 box of cigars warranted “first quality.” After smoking 
half-a-dozen he became convinced that they were com- 
posed of some other material than tobacoo. Taking a 
amare wena of rich earth he filled a flower-pot, and 
planted one; and then patiently awaited, for a few days, 
the result. Half-a-dozen buds appeared, and at the end 
of two weeks as fine a head of cabbage was grown as 


was ever seen | 
———g=—___ 


Two negro boys were quarrelling. The bigger boy, 
with great volubility, was applying every sort of 
abusive epithet to the younger. He, leaning against a 
fence, steadily regarding the speaker with a sullen 
scowl, waited fora halt. At last it came. 

“Is yer done?” 

“Yes; I is done.” 

Then, slowly and coolly, the younger said, “ All dem 
tings yer say I is—yer is dem.” 


AN ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
£1,000 INSURANCE. 


NOT LIMITED TO ONE CLAIM. 


Will be paid to whomsoever the Y of this ‘ 
be the eg ges anv person 7 x 
within the United Kinodom to a Ratlway Irain in which he or she may 
be travelling as an acdinary Parnes or Season Ticket holder, in u 
carriage duly provided for the conveyance of Passengers. This payment 

will be subject to Uv aatitne end regulations mentioned below. 
Exther a complete copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, or this notice, must be upon the person the deceased 
at the time of the accident. The blank line im the middle o 
this notice must contain the usual signature of the deceined. 
Death must occur within twenty-four 


written either in ink or pencil. 
hours of the accident, and application for payment of the Insurance 


Money must be made to the rietors of this Pa; within seven days 
of its occurrence. ‘his offer ts not extended to Rathoay Serva on duty, 
The £1,000 will be paid by the OOMAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED, ewe House Buildings, London, B.C. 
bein. ‘ov. ‘or a mo Premium paid to ration lL: 
PEARSON'S WEERLY. eo ome y 

This copy ts on sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls on Saturdsy, 
July 23rd, and confers the benefit of this insurance system until midnight 
on Saturday, July 30th. Our offer is not confined to ome claim, but wall 
hold good for any number of individual cases, Not more than £1,000 will 
be patd on account of any one death, 
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NOT MUCH OF A LIFT. 


Fanuuns are usually quite ing to give foot- 
Presoceers te ce oes sake toe ahs 

vour politely. A farmer was returning from the county 
fair with an empty cart, when he pvertook a smartly 
dressed young man who was plodding along with the 
sieguates ni: of one unused to cc antry roads and sandy 
ne 


“ Hullo, turnips!” cried the foot passengers, turning 
round as he heard the rattle of wheels, and standin 
still until the farmer drove up, “can a fellow get a 
to Newton P” and without waiting fora reply, he vaulted 
into the cart. “I might as well ride with you as to walk. 
Now, then, start up your nag.” : 

The farmer looked at the young man a little sharply, 
ek said nothing beyond a “ Git-up!” addressed to his 

Orse. 

After two or three miles had been traversed, the young 
man paused for a moment in b‘s inconsequent chatter 
and remarked :— 

“It's more of s distance to Ne vton than I supposed.” 

“Itisa distance,” responded the farmer, in a 
non-commi' tone. 

Another twenty minutes passed, and then the young 
man inquired :— 

“ About how far is it to Newton P” ; 

“Well,” replied the farmer, “ keepin’ straight ahead, 
the way we're g now, I sh'd say ‘twould be a mattor 
©’ twenty-five thousand miles or so; but if so be you was 
favourable t’ gettin’ out o' my cart an’ hoofin’ it back, it 
ain't much above eight miles.’ 

The ae Gores got out with sreat celerity, and pro- 
ceeded to “ hoof it” in the opporice direction. 

“I-fancy,” said the farmer, fous bs wife the story 

“1 his way of uddressin’ th’ next man 
he meets will be di t.” 


> 


SPECS AND EYEGLASSES. 


In Spain, during the seventeenth century, the wearin 
of spectacles by both sexes was a mark of socia 
eminence. Although they were not necessary, many 
kept them on while eating or att.nding public functions— 
such as theatres, concerts, and bull-fights—so that the 
wearers might demand respect from those of the lower 
orders with whom they might pe compelled to come in 
contact. 

Astory is told of a young monk who, having sccom- 


cea pal gel mised by the Prior any 
vour which it was in his power to grant. He gravely 
replied that he had long yearned to be permitted to wear 
npechecl as. This request evidently gratified his superior, 
who, with an air of satisfied pride, said to the young 
monk, “Brother, put on les.” The concussion 
filled the recipient with such joy that he forthwith fell 
on his knees, and, kissing the han.| of the Prior, earnestly 
ressed his gratitude for such an honour. . 
t is said that when the Viceroy of Naples, the ea 
of Astoragas, was having his bust sculptured in marble, 
he was most careful to have his largest and best spec- 
tacles put in, as he thought it would not do him justice 
if these necossary appendages of nobility were omitted. 
The size of the les was also a matter of impor- 
tant considération, just as carriages and menservants are 
nowadays. Asa man’s fortune increased so did the size 
of his spectacles. And the Countess d’Aulnoy assures us 
that as men rose in political and social rank, the spec- 
tacles, too, rose higher and higher on their noses. She 
also states, from personal observation, that some of 
those worn by the dees were as large as her head. 
The English caught this quaint and ridiculous custom 
from Spain, but, not to appear slavishly imitative, they 
adopted the syogiem 
In Germany, the habit of wearing spectacles first began 
in affectation, consequent, it may reasonably be pre- 
sumed, on the intercourse which existed between that 
country and Spain under Charles V. By —— this 
affectation, followin the theory of evolution, me & 
nocessity, and now if is almost an obligatory badge of 
schol ip among all those who aspire to the distinction 
of being considered a savant in G srmany. 


English ool must have their lamps alight at 9 p.m. on 
Saturday, July 23rd, and tro minutes earlier on aes even- 
ing during the following week. Sootch cyclists should tight up 
at 9.35, and two minutes earlier each to ing evening. 
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£1,000, we insure Cyclists, in the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condition 
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SPANISH BEAUTIES. 


Ir is commonly thought that Spanish women are dark 
beauties, and that know nothing and do nothing 
beyond going to.church and giving themselves up to 
flirtation. We have here as many mistakes as there are 
propositions. In the first place, all the women in 8) 
are not brunettes, in spite of what Lord Byron may have 
said to accredit the theory. As 8 rule the reverse holds 

They are usually hes, with blue eyes, in Cadis, 
while even the Basque women often have auburn hair. . 

For a year, or even two years, the little girl is handed 
over to her ama, or wet-nurse, usually a low, 

i woman, who teaches her to speak mt to cry 

or everything, and spoils her more compl Boos 
even her own mother might have done. These bad habits, 
so early inculcated, never fail to cling to her through life. 

When at last the nurse is dismissed, the child does 
just what she likes. She dincs at table, and eats of 
every dish. Her | playmates are the servante, and 
she never goes to until she chooses. I have seen 
little girls at my friend’s house sit up beyond midnight, 
when but five or six years old. . } 

At eight years old she goes to school in the daytime 
or is put into a convent, where she is taught little beyon 
sewing and embroidery. She embroiders, however, 
beautifully. 

At ten she takes her first communion, but without the 
slightest notion of the meaning of the ceremony. On 
that occasion her sole preoccupation is the white dress 
she has on, and in which she is to be photographed. 
Already at that early age she goes to the theatre, she 
sits in her mother’s drawing-room, listens to all sorts of 
conversation, and even gives her own opinion. This 
makes her a premature woman indeed. 

At thirteen her education is supposed to be completed. 
She is pat into long dresses, and her hair elaborately 
done up. The sweetheart then appears: on the scene. 
It is generally an unknown ate man with incipient 
moustache. He walks up and down under the a 
twice a day regularly on his way to the university. On 
Sundays he follows her to church or struts behind her 
when she goes for her evening stroll, happy at a glance 
given him now and then behind mamma’s back. 

Billete-doux are thrown to him from the balcony, a 
piece of string let down brings up the answer. He takes 
a stall whenever his belle goes to the theatre with her 
parents, and sits the whole evening with his eyes riveted 
on her face. Of course this first love always ends in a 
quarrel, the young man goes off and is soon replaced by 
another. 

When the young lady is eighteen the real fiancé 
appesce: 

e is either introduced to her at a party or brought to 
the house by a friend of the family. For years, some- 
times, an engagement takes no definite turn, and the 
Spanish courtship is unlike that in any,other country. 

young people are never left alone. Every evening 
the young man comes to see his beloved. 

She cannot go anywhere without his being invited also. 
At a party or in spite of all the rules of politeness, 
they sit spooning apart, and look for all the world as 
foolish as possible. The mother of the young girl has 
constantly to remain by or to walk out with them. How 
intensely bored she must be may be easily guessed, 
especially when this state of things goes on, as it often 
does, for years. 

The tetrothal of a Spanish girl takes place only a 
short time before the wedding. The father, mother, or 
nearest relative of the wooer, calls upon the girl’s parents 
and asks them to give her in marriage. If they are 
wealthy, and the happy owners of a carriage, they drive 
to the house in the greatest pomp. 

At first the young lady does not put in an appearance, 
and on this particular occasion retires modestly to her 
own room until sent for, when the relatives of her future 
husband hand her a bracelet in his name. This takes 
the place of our e ment ring ; it is usually a gold 
band with a diamond inserted, and the initials of the 
young people engraved inside. From that day the young 
man can enter the house freely, and preparations for the 
wedding are in order. 

‘Only in the wealthy and most aristocratic families is 
the bride’s fortune stipulated in the marriage contract. 
Spanish girls nearly always marry without a farthing, 
and in thislies the chief charm of the thing. The young 
swain marries the girl, not for her wealth, but for her 
own true self, as Tennyson puts it in Lapy Crane. 

The iage in Spain takes place by day or at night, 
according to the fortune of the young people, or their 
station in life. If well-to-do, the ceremony comes off in 
the ly of the morning. The bride wears a plain 
black silk dress, with train, and a lace mantilla. The 
bridegroom wears 8 dress coat. At an early hour, before 
the bridegroom arrives, the bride repairs to the church 
with her mother, for confession. Meantime the bride- 
groom also, accompanied with his padrona, or best man, 

as gone to confession at his own parish church. The 
marriage ceremony then takes place in the presence of 
the relatives and friends of the ies. The service, in 
@ measure, recalls that of the lish Church. There 
are two wedding ri ne for the bride and one for 
her consort. en ie man says, “ With all my worldly 
ae I thee endow,” he pours sixteen coins into the 

ands of the bride. This money is called sas and 
the bride does what she likes with it. King Alfonso 
gave splendid gold “ounces” to each of his wives, and 
these in turn gave them to the poor. 
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sn bet editor, isn’t he?” said one reporter to 
another. 
“TI should say so. Why, he so used to saying ‘we’ 
lev be ctias tite bo ua'en tha ee 
———-f = —_—_. 


Customen, to waiter who had brought him a beefsteak 
very much underdone: “ Waiter, Just send for the 
butcher, will you P” 


Waiter : “ , sir P” 
Customer: “ This steak doesn't seem to be quite deaa 
yet!” 


————— 


Rorat Uncis: “Now, wot's th’ use o’ teachin’ gals all 
these new-fangled studies? Wot good is this ‘ere 
astronomy you're studyin’ f” 

Niece from Town: “ Why, uncle, it’s a delightful 
subject to talk about on moonlight evenings. We point 
out Venus, and then the young man says something 
pretty, and then—see that ring! 


— 


“T can’t give you any money. A stout, able-bodied 
fellow like you ought to be earning a living.” 

“ But I haven't any work, sir.” 

“ That's your own fault, I'll venture to say. You lack 
energy. You don't throw yourself into your work.” 

“T wouldn't like to! Nor would you, sir.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t, eh? Why not?” 

“I'm a gravodigger.” 


2. 
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A NEWLY-IMPORTED Irish girl was engaged in scrvice 
recently, and on tho third day of her servitude she cam 
to her mistress before breakfast and inquired how tho 
meals pleased the lady. 

“Why do you ask, Biddy P” 

“ Because, ma’am, the brixfist will be bettor to-day.” 

“ How soP” 

“TI thought the coffee and tay was too wake, mysclf, 
for your ladyship, so I just mixed ‘em togother to make 
‘em stronger, my lady. 

Her mistress went into hysterics. 


—¢-———__ 


Wnuen Jennio ‘and Annie, aged five and seven, first 
viewed their new sister they stood at the bedside in 
wonder and awe, and adminng the tiny hands, bright 
eyes, and unusually long hair of the little stranger. After 
a long time of silence, Annie said: 

a ma, how do you know it is a little girl?” 

Before mamma had a chance to answer, Jennie, the 
younger of the two sisters, put on a mingled look of 
wisdom and contempt, and, giving her sister a sharp 
oe with her elbow, said : 

“ You little silly ; don’t you see her hair is parted in 
the middle?” 

an 


He was a speculator, and for a year past nothing had 
been a his way except eaponeeys Misfortunes 
never flock by themselves. One day his daughter in- 
formed him in a cold and unfeeling manner that if he 
did not give her a diamond tiara worth at least £150 she 
would elope with the coachman. 

“Come to my arms, my darling chili,” he exclaimed, 
as the tears of joy coursed down his wrinkled choeks; 
“come to my arms.” 

“Do I get the tiaraP” she asked, hesitating ere she 
accepted his invitation. 

“ Of course not,” he smiled delightedly; “ You got the 
coachman. I owe him eight months’ wagos. 

That ended it. 
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Ox the third column of page 27 is a para 
fishes. The last word in it is omitted. 
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fill in this word, together with their names and adalresses, and 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE BOLTEB. 


Ir was not far to the sheds, and after a few minutes’ walk 
through the wooden palisades they reached a long stone 
building, two storeys high, from which issued a horrible 
growling, pierced with shrilly screamed songs. At the 
sound of the mueket butt clashing on the pine wood flagging, 
the noises ceased, and a silence more ter than sound 
fell on the place. 

Passing between two rows of warders, the two officers 
reached a sort of ante-room to the gaol, containing a pine- 
log stretcher; on which a mass of something was lying. On 
a -made stool, by the side of this stretcher, sat a 
man, the grey dress (worn as a contrast to the yellow 
ig 0 of “ good-conduct” prisoners. This man held between 
his knees a basin containing gruel, and was apparently 
endeavouring to feed the mass on the pine logs. 

“* Won't he eat, Steve?” asked Vickers. 

And a: the sound of the Commandant’s voice, Steve arose. 

‘Dunno what's wrong wi’’un, sir,” he said, jerking up a 
finger to his forehead. “He seems jest muggy-pated. I 
can't do nothin’ wi’ 'an.” 

« Gabbett !” 

The intelligent Troke, considerably alive to the wishes of 
his superior officers, dragged the mass into a sitting posture, 
and woke it. 

Gabbett—for it was he—passed one great hand over his 
face, and leaning exactly in the position in which Troke 

him, scowled, bewildered, at his visitors. 

Well, Gabbett,” says Vickers, “ you've come back again, 
you nec. When will you learn sense,eh? Where are your 
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The giant did not reply. 

“Do you hear me? Where are your mates?” 

«* Where are your mates?” repeated Troke. 

“ Dead,” says Gabbett. 

“ All three of them?” 

“a Ay.” 

“And how did you get back?” 

Gabbett, in eloquent silence, held out a bleeding foot. 

“We found him on the point, sir,” enid ‘lroke, jauntily 
explaining, “and brought him across in the boat. Ho hada 
basin of gruel, but he didn't seem hungry.” 

Are you hungry?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why don’t you eat your gruel?” 

Gabbett curled his great lips. 

“T have eaten it. Ain’t yer got nuffin better nor that to 
flogamanon? Ugh! yeramean lot! Wot's it to be this 
time, Major? Fifty?’ 

And laughing, he rolled down again on the logs. 

* A nice specimen!” snid Vickers, with a hopeless’smile. 
“What can one do with such a fellow?” 

“I'd flog his soul out of his body,” said Frere, “if he spoke 
to me like that!” 

‘Troke and the others, hearing the statement, conceived an 
{nstant respect for the new-comer. He looked as if he 
would keep his word. 

The giant raised his head and looked at the speaker, but 
did not recognise him. He saw only a strange face—a 
visitor perhaps. ‘Yoa may flog, and welcome, master,” 
said he, “if you'll give me a fig o' tibbacky.” Frere laughed. 
he brutal indifference of the rejoinder suited his bamoar, 
and, with a glance at Vickers, he took a small piece of 
cavendish from the pocket of his pea-jacket, and gave it 
to the recaptured convict. Gabbett snatched it as a cur 


enatches at a bone, and thrust it whole into his mouth. 
“How many mates had he!” asked Maurice, watching 
the champing jaws as one looks 
asking the 
convict was 


at a etrange animal, and 
uestion as though a “mate” wus something a 
bore with—like a mole, for instance. 


Well, give him thirty lashes, Vickers.” 
a three more,” growled Gabbett, mumbling 
wouldn't ha’ had the chance.” 


bal en; 

Bat Troke had es heard, and the “ -conduct ” man, 

, as it seemed, slightly from the er, said he 
either. The wretch himself, munching hard 

at his tobacco, relapsed into restless silence, and was as 

though be had never spoken. 

As he sat there gloomily chewing, he was a spectacle to 
shudder at. Not so much on account of his natural hideous- 
ness, increased a thonsand-fold by the tattered and filthy 
rags which barely covered him. ot so much on account of 
his anshaven jaws, bis hare-lip, his torn and bleeding feet, 
bis cheeks, and his huge, wasted frame. Not only 
because, looking at the animal, as he crouched, with one 
foot curled round the other, and one hairy arm pendant 
between his knees, he was so horribly unbuman, t one 
shuddered to think that tender women and fair children 
must, of necessity, confess to fellowship of kind with such a 
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monster. But also because, in his agin mouth, his 
slowly grinding jaws, his restless fingers, and his bloodshot, 
wande eyes, there lurked a hint of some terror more 


awfal than the terror of starvation—a memory of a tragedy 
played out in the gloomy depths of that forest which had 
vomited him forth in ; and the shadow of this unknown 
horror, clinging to him, repelled and disgusted, as though he 
bore about with him the reek of the shambles. 

“Come,” said Vickers, “let us go back. I shall have to 
flog him again, I suppose. Oh, this place! No wonder they 
call it ‘ Hell's Gates.” 

“You are too soft-hearted, my dear sir,” said Frere, half- 
wer up the palisaded path. “We must treat. brutes like 

tes.” 

Major Vickers, inured as he was to such sentiments, sighed. 
“It is not for me to find fault with the system,” he said, 
hesitating, in his reverence for “discipline,” to utter all the 
thought ; “ but I have sometimes wondered if kindness would 
not succeed better than the chain and the cat.” 

“Your old ideas!” langhed his companion. “‘Remember, 
they nearly cost us our lives on the Malabar. No,no. I've 
seen something of convicte—though, to be sure, my fellows 
were not 80 tad as yours—and there's only one way with ’em. 
Keep ‘em down, sir. Make ’em feel what they are. _ 
here to work, sir. If they won't work, flog 'em until the 
will. If they work well—why a taste of the cat now an 
then keeps 'em in mind of what they may erpect if they get 


They had reached the verandah now. The rising moon 
shone softly on the bay beneath them, and touched with her 
white light the sammit of the Grummet Rock. 

“That is the general opinion, I know,” returned Vickers. 
“ But consider the life they lead. Good God!” he added, 
with sudden vehemence, as Frere paused to look at the bay. 
“I'm not a cruel man, and never, I believe, inflicted an 
unmerited punishment, but since I have been here ten 
prisoners have drowned themselves from yonder rock, rather 
than liveon in their misery. Only three weeks ago, two men, 
with a wood-cutting party in the hills, having had some 
words with the overseer, shook hands with the gang, and 
then, hand-in-hand, flung themselves over the cliff. It’s 
horrible to think of !” 

“They shouldn't get sent here,” said practical Frere. 
“They knew what they had to expect. Serve ’em right.” 

“But imagine an innocent man condemned to this 


el” 

a can’t,” said Frere, with a laugh. “Innocent man, be 
hanged! They're all innocent, if you'd believe their own 
stories. Hallo! what’s that red light there?” 

“ Dawes’s fire, on Grummet Rock.” says Vickers, going in; 
“the man I told you about. Come in and have some brandy- 
and-water, and we'll shut the door on the place.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


BYLVIA. 

““ Wet,” said Frere, as they went in, “you'll be out of it 
soon. You can get already to start by the end of the month, 
and I'll bring on Mrs. Vickers afterwards.” 

“ What is that you say about me?” asked the sprightly 
Mrs. Vickers from within. “ You wicked; men, leaving me 
alone all this time!” 

“Mr. Frere has kindly offered to bring you and Sylvia 
aftcr usin the Osprey. I shall, of course, have to take the 
Ladybird,” 

«You are most kind, Mr. Frere, really you are,” says 
Mrs. Vickers, a recollection of her flirtation with a certain 
young lieutenant, six ycars before, tinging her cheeks. 
“It is really most considerate of you. Won't it be nice, 
Sylvia, to go with Mr. Frere and mamma to Hobart Town?” 

“Mr. Frere,” says Sylvia, coming from out a corner of the 
room, "I am very sorry for what I said just now. Will you 
forgive me?” 

She asked the question in such a prim, old-fashioned way, 
standing in front of him, with her golden locks streaming 
over her shoulders, and her hands clasped on her black silk 
apron (Julia Vickers had her own notions about dreseing her 
daughter), that Frere was again inclined to laugh. 

“Of course I'll forgive you, my dear,” he said. “ You 
didn't mean it, I know.” 

“Oh, but I did mean it, and that’s why I’m sorry. Tama 
very naughty girl sometimes, though you wouldn't think so” 
(this with a charming consciousness of her own beauty), 
“especially with Roman history. I don't think the Romans 
were half as brave as the Carthaginians; do you, Mr. 
Frere?” 

Maurice, somewhat staggered by this question, could only 
ask, “ Why not?” 

“Well, Idon't like them half so well myself,” says Sylvia, 
with feminine disdain of reasons. ‘‘ They always had so many 
soldiers, though the others were so cruel when they 
conquered.” 

“ Were they?” says Frere. 

“Were they! Goodness gracious, yes! Didn't they cut 
poor Regulus's eyelids off, and roll him down hill in a berrel 
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full of nails? What do call that, I should like to 
know!” and Mr. Frere, his red head with vast 
ee ee, ee oe ae ee Semen ee 
that was not kind on the part of the Oarthaginians. 


“Ve Pig 

“had what‘bodks do-you rand f* 

“Oh, lots! ‘Paul and V: ja,’ and ‘Paradise Lost,’ and 
Shakespeare’s Plays, and ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and ‘ Blair's 
Sermons,’ and ‘The Tasmanian Almanack,’ and ‘The Book 
of Beaaty.’” 

“A somewhat miscellaneous collection, I fear,” said Mrs. 
Vickers, with a sickly smile—she, like Gallio, cared for none 
of these things,—“ but our little library is necessarily limited, 
and I am not a great reader. John, my dear, . Frere 
would like another glass of brandy-and-water. Ob, don't 
apologise ; I am a soldier's wife, you know. Sylvia, my love, 
say pete to Mr. Frere, and retire.” 

“ on night, Miss Sylvia. Will you give me a kiss?” 

“No ” 

“8ylvia, don't be rade!” 

“I'm not rade,” cried Sylvia, indignant gt the way in 
which her literary confidence had been received. ‘ He's 
rade! Iwon't kiss you. iss you, indeed? My goodness 
gracious!” 

“Won't yon, you little beauty?” cried Frere, suddenly 
leaning forward and patting his arm round the child. “Then 
I must kiss you /” 

To his astonishment, Sylvia, finding herself thus seized 
and kissed despite herself, flushed scarJet, and, lifting up her 
tiny fist, strack him on the cheek with all her force. 

“My dear Sylvia!" cried Vickers, in tones of grave re- 


proof, 

Bat Frere laughed, canght both the child's hards in one of 
his own, and kissed her again and again, despite her 
stroggles. “There!” he said, with a sort of triumph in his 
tone. “ You got nothing by that, you see.” 

Vickers rose, with annoyance visible on his face, to draw 
the child away; and as he did so, she, gasping for breath 
and sobbing with rage, wrenched her wrist free, and in a 
storm of childish ion strack her tormentor again and 
again. “Man!” she esied, with flaming eyes, “let me go! 
I bate you! Ihate you! I hate you!” 

“T am very sorry for this, Frere,” said Vickers, when the 
door was closed in. ‘I hope she did not hurt you.” 

“Not she! I like her spirit. Ha, hal That's the way 
with women all the world over. Nothing like showing them 
that they’ve got a master.” 

Vickers hastened to turn the conversation; and, amid 
recollections of old days, and speculations, as to fatare 
proupectss the little incident was forgotten. But when, an 

our later, Mr. Frere traversed the that led to his 
bedroom, he found himself confronted by a little figare 
bain inashawl. It was his childish enemy. 

“T've waited for you, Mr. Frere,” said she, ‘‘ to beg pardon. 
I ought not to have strack you; Iam a wicked girl. Don't 
say no; because I am; and if I don’t grow better I shall 
never go to heaven.” 

Thus addressing him, the child produced a piece of paper, 
folded like a letter, from beneath the shawl, and handed it 


to him. 
“Go back to bed, my dear; 


“What's this?” he asked. 
you'll catch cold.” 

“It's a written apology; and I sha’n’t catch cold, because 
l've got my stockings on. If you don’t accept it,” she added 
with an arching of the brows, “it is not my fault. I have 
struck you, but I apologise. Being a woman, I can't offer 
you satisfaction in the usual way.” 

Mr. Frere stifled the impulse to laugh, and made his cour- 
teous adversary a low bow. 

u § accept your apology, Miss Sylva,” said he. 

“ Then,” returned Miss Sylvia, in a lofty manner, “ there is 
ne more § to be said, and I have the honour to bid you 

, sir. 
ae peat pomen ip her Lal around her with immense 
ity, and marc! lown the as calmly as though 
abe had been Amadis of Gaul himself” 7 : 

Frere, gaining his room choking with laughter, opened tho 
folded paper by the light of the tallow candle, and read, ina 
quaint, childish hand — 

81n,—I have struck you. I apologise tn writing. 


Yoar humble servant to command, 
Syivia VICKERS. 


“TI wonder what book she took that out of 2” he said. 
“’Pon my word she must be a little cracked. Gad, it’s a 
queer life for a child in this place, and no mistake.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A LBAP IN THE DARK. 

Two or three mornings after the arrival of the Ladybird, 
the solitary prisoner of the Grammet Rock noticed mys- 
terious movements along the shore of the island settlement. 
The prison boats, which had i off every morning at sun- 
rise to the foot of the timbered ranges on the other side of 
the harbour, had not appeared for some days. The building 
of a pier, or breakwater, ranning from the western point of 
the settlement, was discontinued ; and all hands appeared to 
be occupied with the newly-built Usprey, which was lying on 
the slips. Parties of soldiers also daily left the Ladybird, 
and assisted at the mysterious work in . Rufas 
Dawes, walking his little round each gaye vain wondered 
what this unusual commotion portended. Unfortanately, no 
one came to enlighten his ignorance. 

A fortnight after this, about the 16th of December, he observed 
another curious fact. All the boats on the island pat off one 
rye the opposite side of the harbour, and in the course 
of the day a great smoke arose along the side of the hills. 
The next day the same was repeated ; and on the fourth day 
the boats returned, towing behind thema huge raft. This 
raft, made fast to the side of the Ladybird, proved to be 
composed of planks, beams and joists, all of which were 
daly hoisted up, and stowed in the hold of the brig. 

This set Rafas Dawes thinking. Could it poset be that 
the timber-catting was to be abandoned, and that the 
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FICTION, 


Waar Harrenep to Cooiey.—Thomas Cooley was in 
some avery remarkable man. He was gifted 
van genius, but “a was onion of = impracticable kind. 

@ was an inventor, and during the later years of his 
life he devoted all his time to the work of Lenatrnsting 


eos 


surprising machines which would never do hin, 
when Sarnees Neo pelprepe te 

Coole a kind of “den” of his own in the garret. 

Ho used to shut himself up in this for hours together 
while he perfected his inventions or conducted his 
chemical investigations. His last idea was that he 
could put together a compound which would rule gun- 
powder out of the market, and make the destruction of 
armies and navies comparatively easy. 
_ And 80, for a time, . Cooley, while bustling about 
in the vicinity of the den, instead of hearing ths buzz 
and hum of wheels and the click of the hammer, would 
sniff terrific smells, evolved by the irrepressible Cooley 
from the contents of his laboratory. 

And one day there came a fearful explosion. The roof 
was torn off and reduced to splinters, and Thomas 
Cooley had bey Leena Cooley lived in Surrey, but 
also close to the boundary line between the counties of 
Kent and Sussex. And so it was not surprising when, a 
few minutes after eel pres persons in all three of 
these counties perceived fragments of a demoralised 
and disintegrated human being tumbling from 
the air. The pieces of the unhappy victim of the 
disaster were unevenly distributed between Sussex, Kent, 
and Surrey. The first named got twelve of the frag- 
ments. ere were persons who thought Cooley might 
have showed even greater partiality for his own county, 
but I do not blame him ; he was in a measure controlled 
by circumstances. 

I think the friends of the coroner complained with 
gor bitterness. He was an enthusiastic coroner. 

e had been known, when one of Dr. Tobias Jones's 
relatives returned from Egypt with a mummy efbalmed 
fifteén hundred years before the Christian era, to seize 
that ancient subject of Pharach and summon a jury, 
and sit upon it, and brood over it, and think. And iv.s 
cumo that he put that jury up to bringing in a 
verdict “That the death of the deceased ensued from 
cause or causes unknown, at the hands of persons also 
unknown.” His enemies at the next election openly 
asserted that he charged the county with the usual fee, 
with compound interest from the time of Moses. 

So, of course, when Thomas Cooley went up, he wasn’t 
sorry; and the more Cooley was scattered over Sussex 
the more- serene and affable the ooroner felt. 

- When he had selected his jury, and looked round him 
a little to command the situation, he perceived that 
Cooley had put into his hands a tolerably good thing. 
The coroner spent the next three days holding an inquest 
upon each of the twelve fragments of the deceased. He 
empanelled a new jury every time, and then proceeded 
cautiously and deliberately in each case. 

There was by no means complete unanimity of opinion. 
The first jury decided that “the deceased met his death 
by being struck by something sudden.” The second one 
\dvanced the theory that “ Thomas Cooley was surrepti- 
tiously and insidiously blowed apart.” The others threw 
out suggestions respecting the bability that the 
trouble came from ley’s well-known weakness for 


flying machines, or from his being lifted out and.cut up | 98% 


by some kind of a hurricane. Once the jury decided not 
to bring in a verdict, but merely to pass resolutions of 


regret. ‘ 

_And the coroner would sit there over the particular 
piece of Cooley in question, and smile and permit these 
manifestations of generous feeling to have full play. It 
didn’t perplex htm that all the verdicts differed. 

“Truth,” he remarked to a friend, “is well enough. 
But as Cooley is certainly dead, what's the odds if we 
can't pe as to what killed himP Let us collect our 
fees and yield with Christian resignation to destiny.” 

The Surrey coroner discovered six pieces of the 
deceased within his jurisdiction, but his pride would not 
permit him to yield the supremacy in such a matter to his 
rival over the line. The Sussex man had twelve inquests, 
and so would he, with more besides. And his juries used 
to go out and consult and come in after a w ile with a 
majority report, declaring, perhaps, that deceased was 
killed by fooling with some sort of a gun, and a minority 
report insisting that he had been murdered and dissected 
by a medical student or students unknown. 

And then the coroner would disband the inquest and 
drum up a fresh jury, which would also disagree, until 
out of those six fractions of poor old Cooley the coroner 
thirty-seven deliberations, with the attendant fees. 

nd every time the doctors would testify that post- 
mortem examinations revealed the fact that the inside of 
the deceased was crammed with fragments of the Latin 
es ag ; and invariably the jurors would sit there and 
try to ook as if they understood those terms, although a 
dim impression prevailed most of the time that the 
physicians were indulging recklessly in profanity. 

And when a relative of Cooley’s testified before the 
thirty-seventh jury that “Thomas Cooley was a man of 
marked idiosyncrasies, and his brain was always excited 

his irresistible fondness for chimeras of various kinds,” 

C) looked solemn, and immediately brought in a 

dict that “death was caused by idiosyncrasies form- 
ing on his brain in consequence of excessive indulgence 


in chimeras, thus supplying an awful warning to the 
young to refrain from the use of that and other intoxi- 
a beverages.” 
ly two pieces fell in Kent, but the coroner was 

animated by even greater professional enthusiasm than 
his neighbours acroes the er. He spent the entire 
season over as much of Cooley as he could reach. All 
his juries but one disagreed, and he had eighty-four. 
The sixth would have been unanimous but for an 
obstinate man named Selfridge. All the others were for 
a verdict of mysterious butchery, but Selfridge insisted 
upon attri! fe disaster to nitro-glycerine. 80 
earnest was he that he fought over the subject with a 
fellow-juryman named Smith ; and he held Smith down 
and remonstrated with him, and showed him the matter 
in different lights, and bit his nose to convince Smith 
that the nitro-glycerine hypothesis was correct. And 
when the jury was dismissed, Selfridge, true to his 
solemn convictions, carried the war into the papers, and 
pulsed an obituary entitled “ A Monody on the 

th of Thomas Cooley,” in which he presented his 
views in this fashion :— 
When Cool his glycerine all properly adjusted, 
He Ccncrakal ie unexpectedivs and sade it busted ; 
And when it reached old Thomas C., he got up quick and 


dusted, 
And left hisSwife and family disheartened and disgusted. 


It was discovered that one of the bones of the 
deceased had fallen directly across the boundary-line 
between Sussex and Kent. As soon as the fact was 
reported, the coroner of Kent rallied a j upon his 
end ; and just as the proceedings were ahoce to begin, 
the Sussex coroner arrived with a jury for the purpose 
of attending to his share of the work. While the 
authorities of Kent mused at one end of the bone, the 
jurymen of Sussex reflected at the other end, and the 
result was that each brought in an entirely different 
verdict. But they were unanimous on the question of 
the collection of fees. 

In all there were thirteen or fourteen conflicting ver- 
dicts rendered, and so some uncertainty prevailed as to 
the precise cause of Cooley's death. Men’s minds were 
unsettled, and their conclusions were demoralised, in the 

resence of so much official authority of an indecisive 

ind. But nobody mourned over these differences. 
They were a blessing for the people of the counties. 
Almost every man in ihe neighbourhood had had a turn at 
Cooley’s remains, and some of them had served on the 
juries six or seven times. The farmers all bought new 
mowing-machines that spring with their fees. The 
doctors collected more money for post-mortem examina- 
tions than they would have done in a time of an epidemic 
of small-pox and sudden death. And there were men 
who cherished a wish that Cooley could be put together 
again and exploded once a month for the next decade. 
But that, of course, was impossible. 

One day, when the tide of prosperity was at its a 
the widow Cooley perceived a cart driving up to her 
door. The man within the vehicle dismounted, and 
unloaded four pieces of iron pipe sixty feet long. Pre- 
sently another cart arrived, and this driver also un- 
loaded the same quantity of pipe. Then a third driver 
arrived and did the same thing. Then a fourth came, 
and Mrs. Cooley saw a man in it with a queer-looking 
object by him. It proved to be Thomas Cooley himself. 
Thomas had been up to the city at a machine-shop 
potas up ® working model of a new kind of patent 

uplex elliptic artesian pump; and now he was home 
in. The remains scattered over the counties were, 
80 Cooley said, merely a lot of beef with which he was 
trying to make a new kind of patent portable soap and an 
improved imperishable army sausage; and the explosion, 
he thought, must have been caused by spontaneous 
combustion. 

—————— 


A MYSTERY TO MAN. 


I Gazxp upon her as she stood, 
And, lost in admiration, 

I raised her lovely gown, which was 
A most superb creation. 


Aftriumph of the modiste’s art, 
That costume closely fitting ; 

Her pride revealed itself in smiles 
That o'er her face were flitting. 


Then suddenly I asked of her 
(Not thinking of the shock it 
Would give the darling, tender girl), 
“ Where have you put your pocket *” 
The joyous smile fled from her lips 
And left them white behind it, 
As, with a strong, determined look, 
She made a dive to find it. 


Her arm shot out, her back curved in. 
In wonderful contortion ; 

She struggled so, I begged of her 
To please proceed with caution. 


An upward twitch she gave her dress, 
It really was quite shocking— 
A petticoat of lace revealed, 
And just a glimpse of stocking. 
"Twas then her arm received a twist 
That wrenched it from its socket ; 
Yet through the pain, in triumph, she 
Declared she'd found her pocket. 


FACTS, 


RvuBBER-TYRED omnibuses are shortly to be tried in 
London. 


Tues are nearly three thousand stitches in a pair of 
hand-sewn boots. 

A Historic collection of railway tickets will be ono of 
the exhibits at the World's Fair. 

Execrricrry in its various applications is said to give 
employment to 5,000,000 people. 


Late statistics show that in London more than 300,000 
families earn less than 3s. a day. 


Cxicaco has a legal bureau which gives gratuitous 
advice to the poor on law matters. 


From £40,000,000 to £50,000,000 are lost yearly in the 
world on the turf, of which from £7,000,000 to £10,000,000 
are squandered in the United Kingdom. Australia is 
responsible for £4,000,000 of the amount. 


In the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, U.S.A. are 
pools containing fishes which are quite blind. This is a 
curious example of the way in which nature eliminates 
useless;organs, for eyes would of course be quite useless 
in this region of perpetual 


Tue tea consumed by the Royal household is always 
bought at a quaint, old-fashi shop in Pall Mall, and 
has been bought there during the reigns of Queen 
Victoria's five predecessors. It costs 5s. 4d. a pound, 
and was for a long while known as “ Earl Grey's Mix- 
ture,” this nobleman having recommended it to Her 
Majesty. 


In 1819 there was a regulation in England that no 
vessel under three hundred and fifty tons should be 
allowed to go to Australia. The people in New South 
Wales were so alarmed at this, because it would have 
taken so long to load a vessel of that tonnage, that they 
met in public meeting in Sydney and petitioned the 
Government to reduce the tonnage by one-half. Now 
vessels of five thousand and six thousand tons enter the 
port of Sydney every week. 


Few people have an idea of the work done at the 
Houses of Parliament by members, officials, and journalists. 
In the library and other apartments allotted to their use 
hon. gentlemen fill up the intervals in a full debate by 
attending to their correspondence, which in most cases 
is large, but in some cases stupendous. ‘The weekly 
average of letters posted last session amounted to no less 
than 32,000; the total number of inland telegrams for- 
warded has been 18,523, and the number received 13,857. 
This is in addition to about 19,000 press telegrams, some 
of which have been of considerable length. 


Here is an easy means of determining whether a 

supposed diamond is genuine or not. Pierce a hole in a 
card with a needle, and then look at the hole through 
the stone. If false you will seo two holes, but if you 
have a real diamond only a ane hole will appear. You 
may also make the test in another way. Put your finger 
behind the stone and look at it through the diamond as 
through a magnifying-glass. If the stone is genuine 
‘ou will be unable to distinguish the grain of the skin, 
ut with a false stone this will be plainly visible. 
Furthermore, looking through a real diamond, the set- 
ting is never visible, whereas it is with a false stone. 


To the waiting monkey all things come. After being 
regarded for centuries simply as a local curiosity, the 
little Gibraltar magot is at last having its day. At one 
time this little ape was abundant on the Rock, but by 
persecution it has now been reduced to between twelvo 
and twenty individuals, which are strictly preserved, the 
sergeant in charge of the signal station keeping a book 
in which he records the doings of his protegées, under 
the names which the honest men have given thom. 
Indeed, so few are they that people often live on the Rock 
fur months without seeing them, and then every morning 
may surprise them plundering gardens on the slope, or 
taking tithe of the grapes in the Governor's summer 
cottare. Yet in old times, it is said, they sometimes 
boldly crowded on board ships, until in terror of the 
invasion the masters would cut their cables and make 
for sea. 


READ THIS IF YOU PLAY CRICKET. 


Tit the first week in Septemicr. we propose to set. aside eleven 


sovereigns a week to be divided’ among the eleven members of the 

crickct team which secures the most decisive victory in a one day 

match. The competition will be confined to Lond fide club match. s. 
Results must reach us at latest on the Tuesday of the week following 


that in which the matches were played, with envelopes marke! Marci. 
‘The full scores of team must be sent in, and must be duly certified 
by the captain and secre of one of the tearns. 

The decision will rest with the editor of this paper, and a sovereign 
will be sent to member of the team which is considered to have 
secured the most decisive victory. The addresses of the members of 
each winning team should be sent, in order that a cheyuc may be 
forwarded to each of them direct. 

RESULTS FOR THE COMPETITION FOR WEEK Enping JuLY 23Rp 
MUST REACH US AT LATEST ON TUESDay, JULY 26TH. 

In addition to the above prizes we make the offer of one of Bartlett's 
famous Repercussive Bats to the cricketer who during the weck shall 

the most noteworthy feat either in batting, bowling, or fielding. 

Pplications are qovered by the same regulations with regard to the 
time of sending and authentication as {n the case of the cash prizes. 
The bat will bear a silver shield, on which the name of the owner and 
the lormance for which it was presented is engraved. Envelopes 

be marked ORICKETER 


‘Tus following seems to us the best article to hand 
this week :—The sender, 
Mr. Grrzzet Dovaras, 
80, Fordwych Road, 
Brondesbury, N.W., 
has therefore been forwarded a cheque for Two Guineas. 


A TRIP TO GIBRALTAR AND 
TANGIER. 


To those requis a change from their daily occupation, 
few holidays could be more enjoyable than a trip to 
Gibraltar and Tangier. 

The poate ee the sea voyage acts like a tonio to 
* the body, while the entire change of surroundings gives 
the brain its needful rest and recreation. 

The trip can be made in from twelve to fifteen days, 
= Seantigy from London by one of the magnificent P. and 

i m lon by one o! ificent P. an 
O. steamers, we had a splendid down the English 
Channel. On the day of the vo: we were 
awakened at five o'clock in the morning by the Lies on 
deck saluting the fort, and found ourselves at anchor in 
the Bay of Gibraltar. 

The town issituated st the foot of the Rock, which on 
this side rises gradually from the water's edge, and from 
the Bay presents a very charming appearance. Fifty 

from the ship, there protuded from the water the 
masts of the unfortunate ee indicating the spot 
where so many lives were lost by the collision with the 


ae ae we besieged by Spaniards selling frui 
pee iy wae : : : it, 
flowers, Moorish curiosities, cigars, and ate, the 
latter at twenty for a 


y- 
We went ashore in Pancrasahaned boats, and drove to 
curious “growler,” with 

A glass lows. 

Gibraltar is a delightful little town, practically 8 nish 
as regards the bosktoga and inhabitants, although 
is univ: spoken. 
bundles of tobacco-leaf were lying about ready 
for sale, and I invested in some more ci; at two a 
soap , which were quite as good es those soldin London 
or six times the price. 

The steamer for Tangier leaves Gibraltar at noon, and 
returns at noon next day, so we postponed the explora- 
tion of the town until our return and went on board. 
a sooner of three hours across the Straits, we 

ht Sp ge which is situated in a bay, and 
surrounding hills, 


rough winds the 

hence its beautifully mild ple a". 
On ing anchor, we were surrounded Ls Ml 

manned by Moors, and rowed ashore to a stone landing- 

stage which was crowded with more of these dark-skinned 

creatures, all shouting their loudest, and violently 

peeiasing, anxious to carry our belongings to the 


Making the best of our way through these we reached 
the Hotel Villa de France, from the windows of which 
we got a splendid view of the town and bay. 

e town is built of white flat-roofed stone houses, 
with here and there the dome of some public building or 
re streets are bedly paved and very narrow, 
the and broadest of them not being more than 
twenty feet wide. The Moors are clothed in a sort of 
blanket or cloak fastened round the neck with a hood 
falling over the shoulders; this and a pair of white 
trousers, red or yellow shoes, and a fes cap constitutes 
their wardrobe, and to a European they look curious 
indeed. The crowded streets are full of interest, but the 
most quaint place of all is their market-place. 

Here you find hundreds of women with bags of grain 
and other kinds of food, who sit on the ground beside 
their mule or camel and never seem to move all day; 
the men, however, will follow you for some distance with 
their articles of manufacture, such as ornamented brass 
work, Moorish lamps and curiosities. 

In the market place you find hundreds of mules, 
camels, horses, and cattle; in one corner, s group of men 
beating drums—apparently for their own amusement ; 

. further on you meet half-a-dozen men, one carrying a 

flag, and the others following him in slow procession 

h the crowd. Dozens of jugglers, snake-charmers 

and others all help to increase the interminable noise in 
this hive of human beings. 

At night we went round the town under the care of a 
guide carrying s lantern. Tangier is absolutely inno- 

cent of any kind of light in the streets at night, so every- 
one is obliged to cm 4 lantern, especially as the eee 
in the fine weather roll themsclves up in their blankets 
and lie right lie Eee ony for the night. I trod on 
several myself, but the not a to object, as the 
did not stir. ? oan i, 
We visited a Moorish café in the evening, but did not 
stay long, ss a little of their music goes a long way. You 
sit on a sofa at one end of the room and den black 


coffee, while the musicians sit cross-1 on the floor 


and play stringed instruments somet like banjos, 
each singing after his own style and apparently each to 
a different tune. 


In the morning we went through the town again with 

a and visited the prison, a stone building with a 

door in the wall, in which is a hole through which the 
will come and put out their hands for money. 


the hands of thieves, but lately this barbarous practice 
has been discontinued. 


allowed to see a few of the outer rooms. Ladies are. 
admitted to see His Majesty's harem, but to us of course 
this was denied. 


Police, which is a little stone house{about ten feet high ; the 
“ office” is about six feet square, and the furniture con- 
sists of a carpet spread over the floor, some sheets of 
paper, quill pens, and a couple of candles. The chief 
immediately s t 
way that his lesser countrymen do, as a consideration for 
the exhibition of his office. 


Hotel, and thence to the steamer and back to Gibraltar, 
which we reached at five o'clock. 


“galleries” of the Rock, the chief entrance being the 
“ Moorish Castle,” 
the road, and which is the only remaining relic of the 
Moorish occupation of 8 


last century by convicts, and at intervals 
pierced thro’ : 
protrude, facing the Bay on one front, the Mediter- 
ranean on another, and the mainland on the third. 


which is a very 
Rock; from here we continued round the foot of the 
Rock to the 
Spanish territory, where there is a very interesting 
Spanish town called La Linea. 


days, wo were compelled to bid reluctant farewell to 
the 
descri 
therefore, went on board the steamer sailing that after- 
noon, and reached London in four days and a-half. 


bein, 


thousand’ years, nor, they say, will it 


Within the last few years it was customary to cut off 


We also i the Sultan’s Palace, but were only 


‘We were very interested in the office of the Chief of 


demanded money, in the same free and easy 
It was now nearly noon, 0 we had to return to the 


We spent the rest of the afternoon in inspecting the 


which is a stone gateway built across 
in. 
Cored through the solid rock 


holes are 
the wall of rock through which cannon 


The leries were 


On the following day we drove to Catalan Bay, on 
village situated at the base of the 


boundary line between the English and 


Being obliged to return to England within fourteen 


t fortress, which has been so expressively 
as the “Key of the Mediterranean.” We, 


The total cost of the trip was about £12, the return 
fare Sry London to Gibraltar (including food on board) 
The hotel expenses came to about £1 for two entire 
days, and the steamboat fare from Gibraltar to Tangier 
and back is 12s. Besides these items, there are sund 
"i fares and Bee in “ about 8s., so es £12 mes 
eave & Ve margin for curiosities and memen 
of the beastie little town. : 

It would be impossible to find a holiday trip with such 
variety of experiences, both as regards places and 
persons, and if both time and purse admit, it Land be 
extended by visite to the ber interesting southern 

Seville 


Spanish to’ such as Oadiz an . 

Tangier is dirty and uncivilised, and the Moors are 
also dirty and ting, but there is a charm about 
the place that is not easily forgotten. According to 
reliable authorities, it has scarcely changed in two 
in two 
thousand more ; its age gives it an interest which more 
modern towns fail to create, and a visit to it can hardly 
be remembered with anything but pleasure. 


i 


He: “Will you love me if I give up all my bad 
habits?” 

She (protesting): “But, Goorge, how could you 
expect me to love a perfect stranger P” 


——— 


Prisoner to Judge: “ Make it as light as you can, your 
honour. I was the means of saving you from sustaining 
serious wang tn 

Judge: “ What do you mean?” 

Prisoner: “ per some years ago I threw a boot at 
your honour’s head, but I missed it!” 


Wnuo is the author of the riddle on “Cod”? It wants 
polish, but is clever enough to make one surprised that 
it is not more generally known. The riddle, it will be 
observed, is given double :— 


Cut off my head, and singular I am; 
Cut off my tail, and plural I appear ; 
Cut off my head and tail, and—wondrous fact !— 
Although my middle’s left, there's nothing there. 
What is my first? It is a sounding sea. 
What is my last? It is a flowing river. 
And in the mingling depths I wauilar free, . 
Parent of sweetest sounds, though mute for ever. 


‘HOLIDAY HAUNTS. 


THESE articles we wish our readers to contribute. They 
must be not less than 1,000, or more than 1,600 words in 
length, and we shall pay Two Guinzas for the best to hand 
every week, publishing it with the author's name and address. 
Competitions should be marked “ Holiday” on the envelopes. 

The articles must of course be , and the actual 
experiences of readers during holiday trips. There is no 
reason why anybody should not try for the prize, for we 
shall not study literary style so much as good matter. 

We do not undertake any i garcons with regard to the 
safe return of unsuitable MSS., though every care will be 
taken to send back those with which stamped envelopes are 
cnoclosed. ‘Ihe rest will be destroyed. 


within the space of s quarter of an hour—one o'clock. 


8 nop 
an 
there unmolested on their return. . 
The bet was promptly accepted, the watch and chain 
were tied to the cross bar in such a way that they would 
not fall of their own weight, and the two men went 


away. 

A crowd hed gathered and stared at their strange pro- 
ceedings. ‘Some thought it was an advertising trick, and 
that the owner of the watch would return in a moment 
and exhibit some wares to the spectators. But the latter 
waited much longer than they expected—those who did 
wait, and they were many—before the owner came back. 

People at the watch, examined it without 
touching it, then looked at each other and wondered. 
The crowd soon increased to hundreds, and finally a 

i worked his way through the throng until he 
reached the objective point. 

He demanded to know whose watch it was, and was 
about to take it down when someone suggested that he 
had no right to touch it any more than anyono in the 
crowd. 4 8 ihe ht so aa after a cee refioc- 
tion, and co himself cig selma ing the gathering as 
well as he could; but it wea ve taken many more 
policemen to keep the curious people moving. 

Meanwhile the watch continued to hang five feet 
eight inches from the d, in full view and reach of 
everyone in the neighbourhood. At exactly s quarter 
past two the owner of the watch and his friend returned, 
isos the former took it down and replaced it in his 

ocket. 

“i When an onlooker exclaimed, “ Why didn’t some of us 
do that long ago?” the owner replied, with a broad 
smile, “ Because the people of London are honest.” It 
was by the more uncharitable spectators, how- 
ever, that there was safety in numbers, and that the 
watch would not have h undisturbed very long if so 
many people had not been looking at it and each other. 


—_-t-——____ 
OUR OLD NOBILITY. 


Tunas were made aatiguitally easy for members of 
the peerage after the tion. Livery peer, by the 
amazing privilege of the “ benefit of clergyy had s right 
to commit one manslaughter. Like a schoolboy, he was 
allowed to plead “ first fault,” and a good many peers 
took advan of the system. 

Lord Morley, for example, has s quarrel “about half- 
a-crown.” A Mr. Hastings, against whom he has some 
previous grudge, contemptuously throws down four half- 
crowns. Therefore, Lord Morley and an attendant 
bully insult Hastings, assault him repeatedly, and at 
last fall upon him “just under the Arch in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields,” and there Lord Morley stabs him to death 
“with a desperate imprecation.” 

The Attorney-General argues that this shows malice 
and that Mr. Hastings, too, was » manof good 
family. But the Peers only find their fellow guilty of 
mi hter. He claims his privilege, and is dismissed 
with a benevolent admonition not to do it again. 

Elsewhere, we have Lord Cornwallis and a friend 
coming out of Whitehall in the morning, drunk, and 
using the foulest lan oe. After bath § in vain to 
quarrel with a sentinel, they swear that thoy will kill 
somebody before going home. 

An unlucky youth comes home to his lodgings close 
by and after some abuse from the peer and his friend, 
the lad is somehow tumbled downstairs and killed on 
the spot. As it seems not to be clear whether Lord 
Cornwallis gave the fatal kick he is honourably 


uitted. 

oo we have a free fight at a tavern, whore Lord 
Pembroke is drinking with a lot of friends. One of them 
says that he is as good a gentleman as Lord Pembroke. 
The witnesses were all too drunk to remember how and 
why anything happened ; but after a time one of them is 
kicked out of the tavern; another, a Mr. Cony, is 
knocked down and trampled, and swears that he has 
received what turned out some days later to be mortal 
injuries from the boots of Lord Pembroke. 

e case is, indeed, doubtful; for the doctor who was 
called in refused to make a post-mortem examination on 
the ground that it might lead him into “a troublesome 
matter”; and another was di to attribute the 
ae to poor Mr. Cony’s inordinate love of “cold small 


rr. 

He drank three whole tankards the night before his 
death ; and when babs 6 dying, declined “ white wine 
posset drink,” y the doctor, and vowed he 
would have small ; and the Lord High Steward in 
due time had to inform Lord Pembroke that his lordship 


vey of manslaughter, but, being entitled to his 
: t of clergy, was to be di on paying his 
ees, ; 
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THE VALUE OF A YOICE. 


Tus following anecdote is told of the celebrated bari- 
tone, M. Faure, who, on one occasion, was paid for his 
singing at the rate of a franc a note. One day, while 
coming from rehearsal, he passed by M. Barbedienne’s 
establishment on the Boulevard Poissonniére, and, 
noticing a bronze statuette, he went to enquire its price. 
The principal himself came forward, and when he had 
oe the required information, the conversation drifted 
M. Faure's own profession. 

“J should so like to hear you sing,” said M. Barbe- 
dienne, “ not from the stage or from the concert plat> 
form, but for me alone. I see you have some music in 

our hand. Come into my room and sing me one song. 

ere is a piano.” 

“ ay notes are very dear under these. circumstances,” 
repli M. Faure, laughing, as he followed the other. 

How much P” 


manage that,” assented M. Barbe- 
dienne, as he comfortably ensconsed himself in an arm- 
chair, to lose not a sound. When the per- 
formance was over, M. Barbedienne gravely took the 
sheet of music, and pored over it for a considerable 
time. Then he arose and as gravely called one of his 
assistants. 

“Pack up this statuette and send it to M. Faure's 
address.” After which he turned to the singer: “If 
se come to the cashier, he will give you the difference. 

lease pay M. Faure 850 francs, and enter the sale of 
this statuette. Oredit M. Faure with singing 475 notes 
at one franc each.” 


ee 
TURKEY TO TOTTENHAM COURT 
ROAD. 


Tas Oanrer or THB OglENT aND How rr is Mave. 


_ Tn or fifteen years ago it was quite exceptional to find 
in an ordi household any floor-covering other than 
those conventional products of the domestic carpet looms 
known as Wilton, and Axminster carpets, 
varied occasionally in cases by the appearance in the 
dining-room of a sombre voi red, and blue “Turke 
rug.” To-day the case is altogether altered, and like all 
new fashions, that of covering our floors with one or 
other of the many varieties of Sriental rugs is in}danger 
of being done to death. 

Beginning with a small circle of ssthetes, the craze for 
these soft-toned patches of exquisite colouring and silky 
texture spread with curious rapidity, until nowadays 
even the “ hire-purchase” establishments which 
congregrate in Tottenham Court Road offer their 
customers a selection of so-called “ Oriental rugs,” whose 
aniline hues fairly set one’s teeth on edge. 

“ The fact is,” said one of the few experts who are to 
be found in London the other day, “the fact is that the 
amount of ignorance concerning Oriental rugs and their 
value, with which I am confronted daily in the trade 
itself, is absolutely astonishing. 

_ “In the first place, with the exception of a few mil- 
lionaires, who buy fine rugs as they buy pictures (the 
two forms of art are in my mind very similar), and 
employ special agents for the i! ga not many English- 
men ever see the finest rugs. ey go either to Paris 
or to New York, or else they veri fee their native country, 
where they are treasured as heirlooms, and handed down 
from generation to generation. 

“Binoe I first began to work as a buyer for a large 
London house, the conditions have’changed curiously. 
Then the ae poo to this country was confined to s 
comparatively few bales of the old-fashioned “Turkey 
carpet,” which was made for the foreign customers 
especially, and varied not at all in colouring or design, 
and very little in quality. Sometimes a stray tounst 
would fall in love with some really artistic praying rug 
exposed for sale in Cairo or Constantinople, and, after 
paying for it three or four times its value, would carry 
1t home with him to be the envy of his acquaintances. 
Then by degrees came the demand from England and 
America for rugs which should possess other qualities 
than those by Turkey carpet. 

“The Oriental merchant, whether Turkish or Persian, 
did not, however, take kindly to this new order of 

ings. Above all things the Oriental is conservative, 
and the idea of altering his established methods of 
trading, even if the change is to prove to his own 
advantagg, is distasteful to him. 

“So it came about that we pioneers in the business of 
collecting rare and antique rugs had to travel far afield 
into the sparsely populated and bandit-haunted terri- 
tories, sccanpaueed | by armed escorts, who were them- 
selves only a degree less dangerous than the robbers 
os whom they were hired to protect the traveller. 

en when the owner of the coveted rug was reached, 
the trouble had only half begun, for the seller was not 
only suspicious but crafty also, and in some cases ren- 
dered averse to parting at all with his property from 
some religious or other association connected with it. 

“To the Oriental the carpet is much more than a mere 

floor-covering. It embodies the artistic and religious 
ideas of the people in s degree only to be comprehended 
by those who have lived among them and in a fashion 

i their train of thought and ideas. 


oe the Eastern method of bargaining P” 


0. 
“Well, I can it to you very shortly, for it is 
Pena tagraper aera ee rg Hen mee le 


was a century ago. The buyer calls upon the seller, and, 
after a long chat upon indifferent sibjacta, casually in- 
troduces 8 mention of the article he is after. 


and mendacity, all sapere impress his hearer with the 


“When he recovers, he weeps, and knocks off small 
percentage of his asking price ; the buyer smiles dorisively 
and raises his bid by an equally imperceptible amount, 
and so the game of see-saw goes on for sometimes an 
hour until a se? Seeored is effected and the bargain sealed 
in very thick and unpleasant coftee, or, if Persia be the 
scene of the conflict, in tea. 

“But those days of rug-hunting with your saddle-bags 
stuffed full of gold coin (the only medium of exchange 
in Eastern countries) and your life in your revolver 
barrel, have disappeared, and something like s com- 
mercial system has been introduced. Natives now scour 
the pial Bees likely rugs and carpets, and bring them 
on camel-back to Smyrna, Tabreez, or Constantinople, 
where we have our headquarters. 

“But we had another task before us. Of course 
the supply of antique rugs would not last for ever, nor 
would our Western customers in all cases pay the prices 
which we had to demand for them, and yet they wanted 
rugs and carpets, and not of the old conventional “trade” 
sort either. So we had to go to work and teach the 
craftsman, or craftswomen rather—for, as a rule, the 
rugs are the result of feminine labour—what it was we 
wanted in the way of colour and design. 

“This was an apparently pepe task ; but by dint of 
hard fighting it was accomplished, and then we found we 
had c) kenstein) raised up a monster, who, 
though our own creation, became our master. Once 
having learned to make multi-coloured rugs, and to make 
them of second-rate quality, the workers insisted on 
turning them out of the most garish tints they could 
ig from the manufacturers of cheap aniline 

yes, which fade to sordid ugliness in a few years; 

and not only this, but they grew more and more careless 
and slipshod in their manner of work, until to-day it is 
exceedingly difficult to procure at any reasonable cost a 
modern rug of good design, colour, and quality. 

“The Turk cannot understand that if he gets £9, 
we will say, for one rug which took three weeks to make, 
he would make just as much as if he got £8 apiece for 
three , each of which would take one week to manu- 
facture. He would always think there was more profit 
in the £8 apiece. 

“The process of manufacture is simple enough. Stretched 
in front of the workmen, over a huge beam, and weighed 
down to the ground, is the woof and warp; by the side 
of the workmen is a bundle of coloured wools, and each 
stitch, as it may be called, is formed by pulling a loop of 
wool through the warp, knotting it drinly, and han 
cutting off the ends with a pair of shears. 

“The slowness of the operation can be imagined. Asa 
rule, a whole family work together on one carpet, each 
taking a space of about two feet in width and working 
upwards. Of this width each worker can do some two 
or three inches only in a day; so you may imagine how 
long it takes a family to turn out a carpet some nine 
feet wide and twelve feet long. 

“Simple as it is, no Western nation has ever succeeded 
in turning out a good Persian or Turkish rug, save at a 
cost which puts it outside the domain of practical com- 
merce. Even in the ordinary rug the number of stitches 
is enormous, white in the finer qualities, which are some- 
times woven in silk and are worth enormous sums, the 
finoness of the design causes these stitches to be im- 
measurably increased. I have known of a rug which 
measured 6 ft. by 4 ft., and contained over seven million 
stitches. It was valued at £500. 

“As much as £1,000 has been paid for an antique 
rug of special beauty and rarity. Indeed, there is no 
actual value to be placed on hiss, They are worth 
just what the enthusiast may choose to give for them. 
The finest rugs still remain in Persia and Turkey in the 
mosques and palaces, and whenever a particularly fine 
specimen reaches Europe the chances are that it has 
been stolen. 

“The rugs which you see in the carpet warehouses, 
however, belong to a very different order. They are 
made in the prisons and in country districts, and as a 
rule come into the hands of a syndicate which almost 
controls the exporting business in Constantinoplo, and 
supplies the great London firms. 

“ As to the Indian carpets which one sees exposed for 
salo in every shop window and on the floors of every 
suburban villa, they are hardly worth serious considera- 
tion. They, too, are penarilly the product of prison 
labour, and vary only in their degree of unsatisfactoriness. 
Crude and violent in colour, paltry in design, and loosely 
woven of some kind of hempen or jute fibre, they are, in 
my estimation, to be less regarded than an honest three- 
ply Kidderminster. . 

“The finest rugs come from Persia; the next in 
quality are the Turkish, from Ushah, Baku, and Koulah, 
and a cheaper quality comes hero which is known as 
Anatolian. It is a humiliating confession to make, but 

none the less true, that the finest qualities of all kinds 
go to the United States.” 


A USEFUL TASTE FOR A POET. 


Tus poet Shelley was simple in his tastes, and found 
his chief pleasures in long actitary rales Bread 
became his chief sustenance. en 
attained to that austerity which afterward 


it, he could have lived on bread alone without 
“Do you know,” he said one day to a friend with 


surprise, “that Mr. G——— does not like bread? Did 
you ever know a m who disliked bread P” 
His friend ined to him that Mr.G——— probably 


had no objection to bread in moderate quantities, at 
@ pro} time, and with the usual adjuncts, but was 
oh ees to devour several pounds of dry bread at a 
meal. 

Shelley had no such objection; his ets were 

enerally well stored with bread. Sometimes he ate his 
ead with the common raisins which he bought at small 
grocers’ shops. 

He was walking one day in London with a respectable 
solicitor, when Shelley suddenly ished, and soon 
afterwards as suddenly reappeared. He had entered the 
shop of a grocer, and returned with some plums, which 
he offered to the attorney with great delight. The man 
of fact was as much astonishod at the offer as Shelley 
was at his refusal. 

He called one afternoon upon Mrs. Southey and was 
offered a cup of tea, which he accepted. Then a plate of 
tea-cakes was handed him; but these he declined. 

A slice of bread might have been welcome to this 
Spartan, but hot tea-cakes, heaped up in scandalous 
profusion, blushing with currants, shocked him. He 
watched Southey, who was hungry and liked tea-cakes, 
clearing his plate with evident enjoyment, and at last 
said: 

“Why, Southey, I am ashamed of you! It is awful to 
see ada & man as you are greedily devouring this nasty 
stuff.” 

Mrs. Southey listened in angry amazement. 

“ What right have you, Mr. Shelley, to call my tea- 
cakes, which I made myself, nasty P You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” re 

Mr. Shelley immediately took up a cake, and finding it 
good Pee to eat as greedily as Southey himself. . 

Mrs. Southey was pacified, and premised the recipe 
to the poet, who declared that he intended to have hot 
tea-cakes every evening “‘ for ever.” 


—_——<t——__—_ 
THE BLACK SWALLOWER. 


Waar a terrible, horrible animal a tiger would be 
were it able at one meal to swallow from eight to twelve 
times its own bulk. It seems impossible that there can 
be any creature able to do this, and yet, far down in the 
depths of the southern seas, there lives a fish known as 
the black swallower, which can swallow whole a fish 
eight to twelve times larger than itself. 

appily for the other inhabitants of the sea the black 
swallower is rare, there being but three known specimens 
in the museums of the world. In appearance it is a 
slender, elongated fish of uniform thickness, from eight 
inches to a foot in length. The skin is without scales, 
the head somewhat cone-shaped, esone forward. 

Its fins end in spines, thus preventing itfrom becoming 
fishes. The mouth is that of 
@ monster ; it is very deeply cleft, extending behind the 
eyes,and armed with many long, sharp-pointed and movable 
teeth. Such is its appearance with an empty stomach. 

Going about in search of food it espies another fish 
many times larger than itself. It darts upon this fish 
from behind, seizes the tail, and gradually climbs over 
the struggling victim with its jaws, using first one and 
then the other. As the captive is taken in the stomach 
and integument stretch out, until at last the entire fish 
is passed through the mouth into the stomach. 

Then the distended orn appears as a great bag, 

rojecting out far backward and far forward. Over this 
Feria re and resting on it, the swallower seems to 
lie; the lower fins appear dislocated and lie far away 
from their usual position. 

The walls of the stomach have been so stretched that 
they are transparent, and the species of the fish within 
can be discerned. Sometimes, three times at least, such 


a dainty morsel for other 


rapidity is more than the captor itsclf can stand. The 
fish within the stomach begins to decompose and gas is 
created. The black swallower is forced over on its back, 


when the imprisoned gas, as in a balloon, takes it upward 
from the depths to the surface of the sea. Thus have 
the three specimens been found floating on the surface, 
thousands of fathoms above their true haunts. In each 
instance the fish in the stomach has been about twice 
as long as the swallower, and from six to twelve times 
bulkier. 


BH JUST 

and give SEARCH LIGHT a fair chance of securing your 
approbation. 3d. a week, which is all that this new three- 
penny monthly costs, cannot be in any other way laid out to 
such good literary purpose, for SEARCH LIGHT is just 
packed tightly with good things in prose and verse, grave 
and gay, fiction and fact. You would not be reading 
Poarson's Weekly if you did not care for it. Don't forget 
that the same people who succeed in pleasing you with it are 
responsible for the contents of SEARCH LIGHT 


HOME NOTES. 


A Page Mons Pasricutsgty vos Lapras. 
IlsonEn will be glad to answer, in this page, 


general interes household eo far as space 
permits. tere pon wd be marked Woun Novae 


° ° and 

Cook Watercress like nach you 
will hardly know the difference. The tage 

derma is often cheaper and more easily procured 


than spinach. 


There are a variety of recipes for 
i Hot Hands. Diaeoutia, ana Ge tases 
not suit you write to me in :—Place about a tea- 


of alum or borax in the water you wash the 
ara Afterwards powder with rice-powder, which 
you can procure of any chemist. (Reply to Jack.) 
° Fry alittle 

Australian Meat Stew. chopped: onion 
in an ounce of dripping, stir in half an ounce of flour, 
and mix smoothly with a pint of water. Boil up. Lay 
in one pound of Aust meat cut in slices, and a 
teaspoonful of cho herbs. Let it warm 
gently and serve. t to Economy.) 

° Soak a pint of beans all nigh’ 

Haricot Soup. boil tens for four hours ia 
two quarts of water with a sliced onion and celery if you 
have it. Press all through a sieve, season to taste, add 
one pint of milk. Let it boil for five minutes whilst it 
is stirred and serve. At this time of year it is nice to 
add a few boiled peas and some Fb carrots cut thinly, 
just before serving. (Reply to Hovsswirn.) 


Peel two lemons thinly, 
_ Lemon Syrup. aod boil the peel in three 


ta of water for a quarter of an hour; add the lemon 
Vion, and boil another quarter of an hour closel 
covered. Strain through a thick cloth, add three poun: 
of loaf sugar and one ounce of citric acid, and for 
five minutes. When cold bottle for use. A tablespoon- 
ful should be added to a tumbler of water to form 8 
refreshing drink. 


(Reply to Goprva.) 
Hints on Baking Pastry. bed many in- 


quiries as to why is heavy, sodden, and so on, 
and from the experience I have had I feel sure that the 
in pase mars stam arise from the baking. 
The oven a must ot when the pea is 
in, and it has risen and set the oven be 
Foes oh a mndocale — Gresk beet x thee 
time of baking © pies and tarts . They can 
finish cooking on the tep of the stove if convenient. 
° This makes a nice little 
Beef Trifles. dish, if served with « salad, 
Take a pound of Sold roast: beef, free from skin and fat, 
and oT it as finely - pee oe ba minee in a 
basin with a seaso: of pepper, salt, a tablespoonful of 
grated horseradish, ounces of fine bread-crumbs, 
and a little chopped onion. Add two ounces of butter, 
and after mixing well, moisten with an egg. Place the 
ea in smal] buttered cups, bake in a moderate oven 
‘or twenty minutes, then turn out on a hot dish. Serve 
with a little good gravy. 


Buckwheat Cakes 


Lately I have 


are made thus:—Take two 


or three tabl neful 
of fine buckwheat flour, mix this with a li yeast 
over night to “set the sponge.” In the add 


your sponge to some buckwheat flour, moistened simply 
with warm water; the whole dough should immediately 
rise into the form of an excessively li 


relied gully te cake soa be Pape 
we i ; the cake sho ickly turned 
wih catics, “Yo. whout torn sointien 1 wall Ge anor 


and be a light brown colour. This accomplished, the 
quicker the cake is eaten the better, for once allowed to 
settle, it becomes heavy and unwholesome to an inedible 
d These cakes ee be eaten either with butter 
and 8 , treacle or honey. (Reply to Marraman, 
Portobello.) . : ne ; 

° is is just the time of to 
Pe ot Pourrt. rake pot pourri, for ike coe 
are in second bloom, and can be more easily spared than 
in June, when there are fewer flowers in our 8. 
Take a large quantity of fresh rose leaves, eat a 
the sun, turn about constantly, so that all perfectly 
dry and crisp, add to the rose leaves sweet-scented 
geranium, lemon verbena, honeysuckle, lavender, etc., all 
of which must be thoroughly dry. After about a fort- 
night's drying (if we Eee any sun, that is to say), pepper 
the leaves with powdered cloves, orris root, cinnamon 
and bay salt, about a tablespoonful of each will be re- 
quired. Then add twenty dhope of oil of cloves, as much 
lavender, half that quantity of oil of cinnamon, and as 
much oil of musk‘as you feel entitled to spend on your 
pot pourri. This is the most expensive item in the pre- 
paration. Mix all well er and place it in a wide- 
monthed jar. For the first year or two the leaves should 
be stirred occasionally. Keep your jar in a dry place, 
and each year you will be more delighted vith its 
delightful aroma.—{ Reply to Braprorp.) 
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lobsters egy to l 
mate shay ace treats. 


pie-dish. Make with a pin 
eee ack eordhour, snaehe boiled pour it 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


How to Choose Lobsters. STE tine 


select those that have their tails 
bodies, for then you will be 


° ° Stew some fruit with 
Children’s Pudding. éugar, sar into a 
int and a of milk 

over the 
stewed fruit. Put a lump of butter on the top, and 


brown in the oven for ten minutes. (Reply to RacHst.) 


° of a simple but effective 
Few Ladies Know process tor keeping their 
hair in curl which does not injure the grov in any 
Damp the hair with strong tea in w sugar has 
dissolved. Proportions:—Half tescupful 
is may be kept for several 


I 1 Gt ' This i dish I often have 
on prepered , urna a rered tint 
it is easil and is very sav ‘ Us : 
Olean and dry the Sab, then make 6 i of eee 
crumbs, a little suet, ley, her an . 
Eis All sogether with Figen » seal the Bah 
with this, and sew it up. Bake in a hot oven for an 
hour, basting frequently. 


Cottage Pudding. Ot eS tine, 


two iced a Seay e ger berber ea 
eno’ ie raake 0 tclershly 8 batter, a teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one teaspoo! of cream of tartar sifted 


ether, beat in the yolks, then the milk and 
and che beaten whi 


Pe meen cee ta edied b 
oooki ugh, may be remedied to a t extent by 
coitaee of carbonate of soda, or even 
a3 ae oh oe ee ere If too 
m soda is it gives a soapy, nasty taste to 
vegetables, etc. ‘Aa math as/will is pa sixpence only 
should be added to a large saucepan of greens. 


A Boon to Women. bes te feos has 


common 


be had to work by treadle or by han 
of the treadle is 55s., while the hand 
machine may be obtained for the exceedingly small. sum 
of 85e. For this low price a machine may be had which 
appears to equal in every way any in the market. There 
need be no fear of the “So-All” getting out of order; it 
is simply constructed and admirable in every way. — 
Treatment for the Stings of Wasps, 
These stings are le b 
Hornets and Bees. 4s sharp dest at the ex 
tremity of the body, through which, as it is hollow, a 
poison is ej ‘When a person is stung, it is alwa: 
necessary to look carefully and see if any part of the 
sting be left behind, and if so it should be carefully 
removed with a pair of tweezers. If, however, it has 
been incautiously rubbed and some of the sting broken 
off and left in, this increases the mischief. The sides of 
the wound should then be gently squeezed so as to pee 
it out. When the wound is clean, it should be dabbed 
with a little hartahorn or ammonia, and if painful a little 
sweet oil will prove very ing. The swelling, how- 
ever, does not as a rule subside for some hours. In 
eating summer fruits I would remind my readers to be 
cautious that no working wasp be swallowed, for if the 
insect stings the gullet the consequences may be very 
serious. 
° . illustra’ which 
The Sensible Scissors, sppears below, vem 
likely to be appreciated, as I hear from Sheffield that 
orders are coming in for them from all parts of the 
country; so fast, indeed, are they arriving that at present 
the demand exceeds the supply, and I must ask the 
PRIENT. 0910544, 


ind ce of readers if some little delay takes place in 
executing their orders. Every effort is being made to 
turn the scissors out rapidly and in large quantities. 
Messrs. Marsden Brothers, of Bridge Street Works, 
Sheffield, have been appointed manufacturers of the 
scissors, and will supply them in seven-inch size at 
2a. 8d. a pair, 2s. 6d. post free. 
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‘Wem urocre 
Juin! 80f 1882: 


enemy. 
horae bx old plates, etc., in the ; l 
feel confident that these troublesome pests will soon dis- 
appear. (Reply to PERPLEXED.) 


This is How to Wash Silk Hand- 

° ° Make a warm lather 

kerchiefs, Ties, etc. with white curd soap, 

and squeese a little blue into it. Wash the articles in 

this quickly. Rinse in warm blue water and roll up 

tly in s clean cloth. When nearly dry, iron between 

felis of linen. The iron must not be allowed to touch 
the silk. (Reply to F. W. B., Stockport.) 

Here is a very useful dish for pic- 

Veal Cake. nics and teeskfante-—Take ean 


i , ogg, and sary eae 

and vy, wi P between each layer, 

until ee ae mace fall. Koxt procure some good 
mace and 


little 3, pour 
i i ta ins Atte wee Hill te dn quite: full Bake for 
an hour. When the mould is cold turn it out and 


e. ‘Take three pounds of veal from the 
Pie. neck or all ag about four ounces of 
Cut thé veal into pieces and put 

enough water to cover it, a 
lemon peel, a blade of mace, and a little nut- 
When nearly cooked remove from the fire. The 
long, or it will break and be 

for twenty minutes, and on 


BSESE 
i 


i 
: 


a] 
He 


ald be eaten cold with 
stiff jelly. (Reply to 
é ° Black silk is best 

Handy Information. ceanea by some ox 
pel eet into sem. water. Rub warts with fresh 
every day until they disappear. ‘Be very care- 

a ts where a child lives, but 


hte of air. To preserve 
le carbonate of soda with the 


THE 


fortnight. 
iy needle, should hold it over something white, by 
w 

in a yard pourip 

whenever the grass shows itself. To stop nose 
bleeding, roll ups piece ee paper and press it under the 
w ip- 'o prevent jams, preserves, etc., graining, 
add a teaspoonful of cream of tartar to © 'fallon of 
the Pink or green prints, etc., will be brightened 
if vinegar is put in the rinsing water. Bent whale- 
bones can be restored and used again by simply sosking 
them in water for a few hours, and then drying them. 
——Remove wine stains from linen by holding it in 
milk that is boiling on the fire. 
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RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 


: 28.4. 
Gingle column, perinoh .. «. «. «. «=. 100 
Double, . Be dis ese aes 1 100 
Pull page inside, facing matter, either white 
paper or 2nd or 8rd page of cover .. ... 50 0 0 
Half page * a en ~~ «= 25 00 
Quarter page ~» co oy ooo «. 1210 0 
Bighth page ” vw ” ase - 660 
Full page, front or back of cover... .. .. 60 0 0 
Half page ” ” r oo - 80090 
” o rn - 1600 
Righth - " - sees oes 10 OO 
All epaces pelow one-eighth of a page are charged at per inch rate. 
Black are charged 25 per cent. extra. All 


advertisements are subject to approval. 

Counting competition and other objectionable adver- 
tisements are not inserted. ‘ 

The Proprietors reserve the right to hold over or 
suspend the insertion of any advertisement without 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Not a Novel, but 
A Novel Book. 


It is about eating, about foods, about digestion, and such things, 
and any man who has a stomach will find it good reading. 
We really know less about our stomachs than we do of Africa; we 
overlook this region of magical wonders, and we ought to know more 
of it. 


Our stomach is full of intricate machinery, delicate workings, and 
has a great chemical laboratory in constant operation. Neither electricity, 
nor steam, nor the skies, nor the sciences and arts reveal so grand a 
design and such wonderful results as our own despised stomachs. 

We have prepared a book entitled “Guy s Guide to Digestion,” which 
tells about these things, and teaches us what to eat and what to avoid. 

Those who suffer from weak stomachs or any form of dyspepsia 
should certainly read it. 

It is entertaining and instructive, both for the sick and the well, 
and once you begin it you will read every word. 

We send it free and post-paid to any one who, when writing, 
will mention Pearson's Weekly. 


Guy's Tonic Co., 4, Ludgate Circus, London. 
Sent Free. 
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OLD-F. 
i lal POSTOARD FOR OATALOGUS. 
DAVIES & CO., | 
Sad ref St., BIRMINGHAM. 
Wares Otuss SUPPLIED. 


SUITS FOR THE SEASON. 


BUY YOUR CLOTHING DIRECT 
FROM THE FACTORY 
AND PARTICIPATE IN THE PROFITS. 


OUSERS A Pats of | rRovsERs | 
GIVEN 12 ‘ GIVEN 
AWS: | Se 2. bereatere eS 


CIVEN TO EVERY CUSTOMER 
eceglagsth FREE OF CHARCE. 


_ cell 
NOY SPLENDID Wiku-W WOVE "SLUm, 
BLAOK, and QRBY SERGE SUITS for the 
Season at 250., and 


MOTHER ‘NOBLETTS 
EVERTON 


TOFFEE, 


Confeo- 
iueat or it, or send 
te the Manufactory. 


they are well worth 
three times the 
amount. No gentle- 
man in the land 
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MNOBLETT'S, Finished in the latest 
The Original London style. The Highte ott aa ala chelate 
Toffee Shop, is ecarcely peampetcinas Bey ty of cea Gall Ightad ‘with . 80 pp. 
Village 8t., Everton. She cost of A) voz [Nh eee tifa Tue eines VA Tew 
Established lone ; but we — strongly 
400 years. make thie offer «6 “—Ix SS. m 


Sold in 6d. and 1s, 
Packets. 


See that the Packet 
bears the name. 


simply to bring our 
Goods to the public 
notice, feeling sure 


The new American Specific for Sweet Repose and 
that one trial will Larmtrencthl aphareh 
make permanent [This su unique and extraordina 


3 
eustomers. Spectalité ia eo Aes ete, and will be saat eters Steet FO \eresrogee a 
Presentation Fethe with fall "a rections to avy’ address don, 
Trousers. 


ee waite e ainason on receipt of Postal VAIRRE REMOVED Second Hand. Bach Juno guaranteed 18 mths. 
ee PERMANENTLY, . w 


THE SWEET PAR EXCELLENCE. 
Devona, 2 


Address all orders to 


To purchaser 
H ofasuitas above we “Kixy” Root and Branch. Particulars i 
t, FREE OF Ki DEPOT, starapad_direoted envelope.—F. Wr COLLING. ime 
The ost Deitcious} Bi, CHARGE. « Palr of |188, Palmerston Bulldings, London, B.C. [penal Mansions Oxford dust, inden, W.0." wat oe 
f .. ~~" Bweetmeat. : our Popular TROU- P. Stevens, 44, Munton Road, ew 
Made from Fresh Devon- od =F SERS, which are 
shire Clotted Cream. = madefrom materials 


sort in Penny Packets, 


Sof the newest de- 
Grocers and Confeo 


meme KEATING'S — ——— 


7 7 sloners every where. , atat: com P O WwW D E R Ont, 
MANUFAGTORY: ASHt.u::: 1:2aD, HARROW RoAD, LONDON, W. @ measurement wee Sopris 5 
A Sample as Berge rounere POCKET FLAT COMPRESSED m Pa Laine. Jitns. Mine. 
EH HARM ILESS PISTOL "ry mourvesee as euit, 78, 6d CICARETTE MAKER. cach. Bost tree. 
VACUUM ARROW, ‘i gre siguroticy oF got Four Make your 0. 4 has one outside 
(PATENT), pocke' 
re the vet oat ae If a suit fs wanted at once say which colour, motte Teor you. Ou Gus of eis 0. 6 hae two ae tue 
rating to mind anv and send height and measure round chest oot Oat comp OE 
‘ Stems » Ladies, f and waist, and Postal. Order for 25s. joe teas ahs BD) wn eI 


hody. It 18 in 
eouly 


cigarettes . 
HARLES WILSO: Co, most perfect 
erat’ ’e Ciothlers, 16 5 15, ez Knigntriaer IDTERted, 80 meee pecketas 1 ple qearetice Sold i 6 7 
= London, B.C. Cheques should be instructions Liberal terme to, the i n Ti ins 
don and South-Western Bank. BRADBURY, New Atreet Works, Braintree. Essex. DUNDEE, WN. 


GRAHAM’S WORLD-RENOWNED GIFTS. 


100,000 Watches have been Given Away in 2 Years] EGYPTIAN GOLD AND CARBON DIAMONDS, 


THE ONLY PERFECT SUBSTITUTE YET INVENTED. 


Sporting Goose tig, Wholoeae Tres Great Britain. 


AWAY | The new Gold and Diamonds are perfect in every respect, imit ting in np pesrns 1hct, 18-ct. Goid 

wits? and Diamonds of the Martie Having been oid bal we are confident of Cah barns they ee 

LEWIS 200, Read etand all Waters, Acids, Alkal leat, etc., the Go one colour out an utifully 

Lewis WILD, ta amund Face, London, ZO. In order Hey ong oo & tian Gola Jem joweie to oe ce pfs he finiebed, The Stones are set by experienced set ths lesare rendering them equal to the mort 
8 nal 


HUT OHINS' 1s Every Purchaser of Onc of Our Gold Chains, which, for wear and appear-| pensive Diamonds. 


Retvea 


nee, equal one costing £10. We are daily receiving hundreds of uneoli Engraved Keeper, | Gents’ se stone 
testinannla als. Intending purchasers should Send at once in order to this beautifully chased and well Lustro Brilliant 
Wondecfal Gift. Sent, ca'riave paid, on receipt of Postal Order, or Stamps for finished, equal to one cost- Claw Ring. 
2s. 9d.; two, post free, 6a, 3d.; Locket or Seal Charm, 1s. extra. ing 80s., detection defied. | Moet fashionable setting 
ing Umbrella quicky. CHAIN Post free, 18. 6d. (The Jubilee). No more 


£20 ones required—this is 
as good. Poet free, 1s. 6d. 


Wedding Ring 
equals 22-ct.,and isetamped,| Ladies’ Gi Bril- 
has as good an apprarance, ant Ring. 
answers same pur poss, will! a Perfect Gem. A P 


2/6 


The watch 


HUTCHINS & 00. 1, Meal 8t., Manchester. 
SS 


wane I waters. free, | Present. Post free, 1s. 6d. 
DEAFNESS GURED feory pur eee 
Without the chaser a epee te sec J lon a 
aL LVRETOWS TwoNDELE oie ERMEDIAL. Y3- chain vdieo Dress Bing. | consisting of Pearls, 
sas ee jeue' Overs genre 4 . cialité), mixed stones, lee Rubles, and Turquoiees, 
one: ope eoueuation gu jotent. ver S yeary * Cannot be eq ed at 


ranteed, equal to one 


gua four times the 
Costing &. Post free, charged. Post free, 


ee ee 
eS ae Dress ——8cr 


rience. dally, 
Bulldinge 1 to 1 or write for advi ice ta 1 Tmaperial 
N.B. Dumb ehitdren tanght to ak 


i. rt Gilverton's Home. Particulars on applica- 
101 


ENAMELLED COPPER LETTERS, 


For Facias, Signe, Tablets, 
Tradesmen’'s Windows. 


Doutis Headed 
Ring. 


) very next and handsome, 
~ Diaitiood and Ruby Eyes. baying Five Pearls, unde- 


=—gCan be worn by fady or| tectabie irom the real 
Post Tree, stones. Post free, ls. 6d. 


: ; Gents’ Massive 
of ; Sstone Half-Hoop Bloodstone ot 
SWINCING SIGHS IN CREAT VARIETY. READ THESE TESTIMONTALS._ Hundreds nie ilare eee tus Ring. oe ine Sign 

eeace LABELS, TRADE MARES. “ The G@ High Road, Kilburn, N.W., . 18th, 1891. Handsome, a- 

= E “ Dear Sir,—I received your ahaa Pas of jewellery, and I am highly pleased with mondg or mixed stones. Eohive Marrelinus \albe 
Brilliancy them. I have shown them to some of my friends, and they were astonished how vou ?s. 6d. Handsome Bngage- Post frec, 28. ee: 

ai elibeog ater taeeers bare bere pret earaed foe forall kinds could make such things fort the money. I send my grateful thanke to you, wishing you . ment Ring. J 
on indoor of outdoor Laver isorsente many more customers.— From yours Uhanufully, “PHILIP CUTTING.” Por Size of Pinger cut hole in card. 

Carnier Enamel Adver- “1, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W.. Deo. 2nd, 1891. : = 
To care tamed ai ant rr) craton Parte wi si apes a SRIIRUGHES| GUAG for ons haueanbery tastritee'Galsilius or Waltergea eon 

a workmanship. Only fault, you appear we sent far muc a! a es and Jewollery, 
shite ant for theemall cheque I sent. —Youre, dc...” oe a Os Dost free. 


61, FARRINGDON RD., LONDON, E.C. 


(Near the Parringdoa Road Station.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers. 


E. GRAHAM & CO., 277, Strand, London, W.C. (.2.2.) 


Sie e-  e 


CAN WE TELL Rescate Se ee pres say ah “oy 
YOU? mene ta Word, ep npn a Rp ir 


- the ordinary way will be put off for a woek. 


RESULT. OF MISSING WORD ee ae creguunt eile 
COMPETITION No. 82. presents are returned. Should either of them become 
<= er god would it*be proper for him or her to 

ive tne 


@2 Se. Od. EAOH FOR 214 WINNERS. 


> the children who were at Snaresbrook on Wednesday, use to put them to I do not see any 
Has is the Chartered Accountant's statement with| July 18th, will have cause to remember their trest for| reason whatever why in such @ case the pledges of 
regard to the word which was omitted from the para- many @ long day to come. Messrs. J. B. Bentley and Peaims sic ili ont bedGlised agalri Indeed, it is a 
_ graph about a bread barometer that appeared | Co. sent ‘along the other day six cricket bate, three | jittle difficult to say to what other purpose they could 
on the third column of page 827, of issue for week | sets of stumps, and three -bails,eo the boys are Dow/ be-turned. The young msn could not have much use 
* ending July 16th. well provided for so far as cricketing is concerned. for, say, 0 b: or a pair of ear-rings. Ifhe kept 
“f that the sealed envelope handed to me by| Mr , the superintendent at BSnaresbrook, was] them under a glass case as objects of admiration, the 
Pearson’ oak in connection with this competition has| lately given two domkeys, and Pearson's Weekly has! second lady'to whom he became would pro- 
been opened and contained the word toughncss,” provided him with a cart, in which how draw the bably, and very properly, object ; while I should never 
5 crippled ehildren about the forest. will re-| counsel him ¢o eo far forget the sentimental crigin 
‘ member the acoount of the new form of sandwich- Sr entciace irentinem an to: dacoeh them wilh We 
board given under the hesding Somerumra New 4XD/ uncle. Certainly, let Onancmasiz—whose nom-de- 
4 e 8 cu last week. The Americen Sandwich Board sep eae | indicative of a recent transi of 
: Company, to whom the patent belon mide ce CG affecti the miscellaneous bric-é- 

at my two men provided with these which his ex-lady-love has returned to him, on to the 

for a week, and they have been- the busiest | now owner of his 
124, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. gas ge nents, of ¥. M. asks why Cis waren eee re the shore 
Here is the passage in question :— when the tide is going out,-and why the waves curl 
If the is in that condition which threatons over at the top-———————Thee fact is that tho waves 
‘vain, the becomes moist and pliant, while the do not flow towards the shore at all. Wave-motion is 
approach of dry weather restores it to its normal toughness. perpendicular, and it gots the appearance of lateral 


motion through the water rising and falling as the 
surface of asheet does when it 1s shaken. e form 
moves, but not the substance. The curling over of the 
waves is mainly due to the stoppage of the perpen- 
dicular wave-motion by the slope of the shore. Wave 
crests are chiefly the result of wind-action either 
present or past. 

. | Tx first words in the notice with which the first number 
published of Pearson's Weekly began were, “There is 
always room on top.” This is a sentiment which I am 
rather fond of enunciating, and, Receang 46 a friend 
sent me the other day a page which he cut from 
an American comic paper. The whole way up one 
aide of the page was an enormously tall steeple. To 
the extreme top of this.clung a terrified -looking 
individual, while s balloon which had bum up 
against it was sailing away in the distance. Under- 
nan oe igh remark eral eres eutlenian in re 
aw ight was su making :— Oh, 
for five pore 2 with the man who said that there was 
always room on top.” 

SuvensL correspondents have written, objecting to the 
contents bill for last weck, which Di berg beens 
Weekly—the rich man buys it, the poor man borrows 
it, the bad man steals it.” They say that, though they 
may truthfully describe themselves as coming under 
the second category, they would have to bea pot 
deal rer if they failed to purchase a copy of Pear- 
son's Weekly every week. One of them suggests, as an 
amendment, “The rich man distributes it, the poor 
man buys it, the bad man steals it.” This, however, 
does not quite fill tho bill either, for thousands of 
readers have been good enough to send for and distri- 
bute imen copies, who, I am sure, would not con- 
sider themselves rich. Any way, the bill was onl 
meant in fua in the same sort of way as last eas 
which read: “Lost!! A Parrot. Will be known by 
its persistently saying, ‘Read Pearson's Weekly.’” 
This, curiously enough, brought forth a letter from a 
correspondent, who says that he is actually possessor 


solutions' were sent in, 214 of which gave the 
word toughness: To make amounts even we have added 
256. to the Red (a he Sek re the 
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affticted with Lieatalsest Burotam,| of s parrot which he taught, some time ago, to shrick 
maeceal f form of causing: tik, aris re ‘Ira out these * very words. i earwledgebte si that. 
by ae a cr onteinir rid — ther The. a ha. Cane Goons aon We al CO. H.—Certainly, you may absolutely rely upon the facts 
for ldo = cee there is any remedy Tobe. fea. i iven in seneiigs meig articles which deal Le 
; ass resorts. Messrs. Thomas and Sons, the 
time. Apeine? ise Nias vary ticgrematie Innes, bi.» 5B. B.. & Seakacwa excursion agents, are enough to 
— acnel iat eas! % was quite asm re? check these articles every week, and they never appear 
indeed, in this ndaaper 4 cacoria bab erat Sali t Lat until they have been endorsed as accurate by this 
Soy rocspe oe tke me and first love. | $j .uea® 
« 
T. H. D. wenté to know whether or not there is . y 
Fn gn ee A rege ed = To Net Ss oy. POSTAL RATES. 
Reset Tot geting cotng, Ts | Bch BE | muenae Woty oi bo ot dt este oe 
with the most perfect ccokdanne. ‘The trouble is. ; post ee ee as the Postal Union, at 
is not with the cure. It is with the invincible reluct- G | ‘the following sater, Frere 
ance of the seasoned soaker to avail himself of it. One Year a ' 
W. O. 8. is anxious to know whether or not the av . Half Year ......0.....4 4 
man or woman is really sane? I is entirely on Three Months ........ 2 2 
Od. 5 


: b 33 0. 
a matter of opinion and point of view. The majorit; * Hannes, di ls.; 3,3. Sussmers, 
are a he peice on ie minority as red ellie B.ger, 4s. ; 5. J. Swan, 16s. 
side. outsiders e insiders insane. If the 
conditions were reversed it is extremely probable that Grand Total, £587 23, Sd. 
the minority meals inl canard a“ ~— opinion of In last week's issue, H. Milward, 6d., should have read H. Milward, 5s. 
the majority. Some time ago an alle lunatic was! 4 V. ©. writes to ask whether it is possible to have a 
a — yook incl priest ui time | ‘third set of teeth Certainly, if he likes to 
a busy London street, and the \ <cgiabigias 


Offices: Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 
Registered Telegraphic Address — 

“ Humovrsoms, Lonpon.” 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, $d. each. 


Sore AcEnts Yor AusTRALssia: 
Messrs. R. A. THOMPSON § Cv., Sydney § Melbourne, 
P. W. can be obtained in Paris at Neal's Li 248 
Rue Rivoli, and at the principal Kiosks. vac 
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‘PHARSONS WHEELY. - ii 


-2eE"| RHEUM Eine, Change of tho Weather, Slopes, Fri 
les RHEUMATISM. cae heya Tn a hergpgiagel tein 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S . An Imperative Hygienic Need. 


ATARRH CURE T_ keeps the blood pure, ven i : 
: SMELLING BOTTLE. I Giasins diseases, ceucruere vents Bat Sires ferons anc ecules a 


‘And ali who suffer from = 


HAIR¢&¢#SCALP 
DISEASES. 


Cures Cold in the Head, cures N. such as alcohol, tobacco, ter, coffee, by natural means; thus restores the nervous system 
Headache, instantly relieves Hay Fever to its normal condition, by prevect{n the great danger of poisoned blood and over- 
would ever ex- : iste eae best cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, ete. Snoula kept in every bedroom . 
pepe ald ba a b a Cherm sind Sores and travelling trunk for any emergency ; always useful; can never do any harm. ' 
There is no <7 Retese worthless imitations If its great value in keepi i 
There is 20 base extn great value in keeping the body in Health were aniversally know 
spec litigs as ro 1 keeping the body in Health were niversally known, 


Stock Exchange 


= iit | ENORMOUS sense SurTS NO FAMILY WOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
3 Seneca 


which holds out 1g is the BEST PREVENTATIVE of and CURE for BILIOUSNESS, 
E anything ap- . ck Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Giddiness, Fevers, Blood Poisons, 
ioe” the Mental Depression. Want of Appetite, Constipation, Vomiting, Thirst, ete., and to remove 
proachi: { the effects of errors in Hating and Drinking. It is invaluable to those who are Fagged, Weary, 
Baldness in men, excessive falling off of the | ties of making a T or Worn Out, or any one whose duties require them to undergo Mental or Unnatural Excite- 
hair in women, bald patches or prematore [large fortune ment or etrain; it keepe the Blood pure, and prevents disastrous diseases by natural means. 
greyness, cannot be qured with one and the | with so trifling 
same lotion. These djeorders arise from | an a, 


ion trie MPORTANT to TRAVELLERS in India, Eg, pt, America, and the 
~ in ot. ** Please send me -a-dozen bott! ‘S *PRUIT SALT.’ 

qu opposite causes, req! specific ae any Eerie 4 wsidorably Waxsaaad it BNO'S ‘ PRUIT-SALT’ in Indta, Bgypt, America, and on the rp Baton tor anon Beso 
treatm esires ease complaint, fever included, with the most satisfactory results. Ican strongly recommend 
it to all travellers: in fact I am never without it.—Yours faithfally, 


“June 6, 1878." ‘‘AN ANGLO-INDIAN OFFICIAL.” 


N42 RULES, ALL THINeaes. 

Our chief difficulty in comprehending natase te ber: stmplicity—the multitude and 
boundless variety of reswite which she educes from one law. It is impossible to have a 
more forcible simile than the various resulte caused by a natural action ofthe liver, when 
you produce healthy bile. 


*” tal, without incurring the risks invari 

Do not waste money o n s>-called '' Restorers,” | attending ety Exchange of Tort 

cantharides lotions, and nostrums for which | Speculations—which in ninety cases oat of a 

impossible virtues are claimed by empirical | bundred end disastrously to those who ence 

ders. There is no such thing that | venture to embark in them—we can recom 

will cure Baldness ‘‘from whatever cause | Mend nothing safer or possessing the same 
arising,” or produce luxuriant growth “in a possibilities of acquiring 


few days.” Advertisements to this effect GREAT WEX LTH. 


are miserable frauds ! 


i i 


“" . db HE Stozmadh and K.iwexw and their Exile. 
DNE dg seen in men (loss of Investments within the reach of all. “Permit me to say that I have suffered much from a Stomach and Liver Complaint. 
ALC / wer forehead) can be ae 16 Parte te.390: tore ents tee Having consulted doctors and tried many medicines, but found that none of them relieved 
th ly cured by using my celebrated Siig co nodnioeah Rallbeans a — wd ber sGouahlvadvien ti caee aa ooo ene es ne rt be to ie Te 
t ou ‘ : a year great 
condition of the follicica (the cause offbeld- —4#—— MEF snag tans “value has not been overstated, and T wish to tay that by ite use fam enabled to follow i : 
i eerie eek: = 8 >ccupation, an enjoy the pleasures of life. ave recommended BNO'S ‘ FRUI ti 
new), and provi e Lode. tr et: | CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & C0., measurement forme; made then in three days. SALT’ toothers.—I am, dear sir, yours faitbfully, TRUTH. To Mr. J. 0. Buo.” 


included) with each bottle. Price per post, 


sncloned) wip Place de la Bourse, PARIS. Leet cee aed:  Btery canoe carriage peo HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE.— 


a your homes, even if you live in the remote WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM !—"'A new invention is brought before the public and 
'e We of Great Britain or Ireland. Every parcel command success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced b: 
Pease and thinning of the Asivertise A c00D THING is worth two or thres times the mous our the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough te deceive thepublic, 
end 


euffer after iliness 4 wer Wevlecan, et not 80 exactly as to infringe upun legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed 
autumn, is due to a |/{PEACH'S” POPULAR PRINCESS” PARCEL are ek I th an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and prokt,"—kpass. is 
The most Effectual and only Reliable. as 


jn and relaxation of the BLACK SILK CAUTION, —Eramine each bottle and see that the CAPSULE is marked ENO'S “* FRUIT 
LACE DRESS & MANTLE-CAPE 
lores GQGITE HAMMELSS TO THR WOST DELE | only at BNO'S “*Froit Salt” Works, London, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent 


feeble 
ecalp. My ‘ mania Hair Tonic” used asa SALT.” Wthout tt, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 
1 | CARRIAGE PAID 1 | 
= (Reg’d.) Lot No. 477. = CATB CONSSPITUTION, 1s. 19d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


i DR. ROCE’S FEMALE PILLS. 
dressing will inorease the absorbing power of 
° 
x | Per box. By post, under cover, jd. extra. Of alt 
ALP Fa tok resebing te the Halr | Coutaining one Dress Length off yards superh black | clenists, or direct from the UNIV ERSAT, Dz. 4 


the bulbs and ish the norma! functions 
of the follicies. at free, 3s. 8d. and 6¢. 64. 
is oe 
In total bald- [rashiouableblack slik Spanis Mintle-Capetomatch | GU qa ™, and only sddrese), 75, Flect Street, 
fullsize 40inch' slongasniwworn. Wealsoinclude} = - : 


in each Parcel 12 yards black silk Chautilly Lace, 


Quickly correct all u- 
larities, remove re 


4 inches wide, for millinery purposes. A CERTAIN CURE FOR structions, and relieve the 
do not despair ! I bave cured patients who CICANTIC VALUE. DEFIES COMPETITION. i distressing symptoms s0 F 
had tried every nostram ‘in vain, and bad ex- §. PEACH” vt SONS. iasr. ieee prevalent with the sex. 
hausted medical skill. 2, Od. and 68. 6d. . (Bsr. 1857)), Boxes 1/1) & 2:9 of all Chemists. / 
Manufacturers, Lister Gate, Nottingham. § : BEWARE OF IMITATIONS ! : 
P.0.0.'s payable to 8. Peach & ons, Nottingham, ~-¥ * Injurious and Worthless. ‘ 
REYNE. .—Grey Hair can now be originators “of the wortd renowned “Popular ; e = B ? 
‘FESS Os ow ran nara olan [tat trae Chr Na cerase oo i Wasting, Rickets, Clandular Dull S pee ee 
celebrated ‘‘ Acesma” supersedes al old. . 


Enlargements, Scrofula, Diabetes, \ FEMALE SE prac oreees Horns ean 


fashioned dyes and the us 6o-called by the maker, B. T. TOWLE, 
in effect Flatulence, Cout. 2 


SANATAS OuUTIs 
“ Restorera.” . It ie quiak repre cleanly he THE SKIN CURER. 
hig pep crgecery pag ead af tg This delightful and heal hy preparation has only 


i e . Its 
Price, 21.9¢: and Se. oun thrania ga to qurély ge the some WHITE SHIRTS [PATENT “DOUBLE DREOCER” 
f") m log it go and velvety ike hat of a youn ngs =i 
‘ id:y all simples, freckles, n° PE PPE R DUSTER. 
FLUO HAIR its roots [Chit Tempe ing ratty een AT FACTORY PRICES. 
UF anctions ryt J roduction destroyed blotches, | dnsightly a Se lear: bret ger (i Linda Fecha ana Cums; ECONOMICAL & CLEANLY, 


8 ; s A ht, . @ 6Tbe inner dredger prevents the pepper 
“ % . [and he Ithy. 8. ; larger size 2s. Sd, pot 
boro Beer ccekanuainest free toa "y part of the kiugdom.— From F. MALLIN- 21s., 278., 336. per Half Dozon. SS falling out too qui kly, No pep er 


Chemist, NOTTINGHAM. 


ig | SON, Cli ton Street, Burnley. Any style or size ready for use. Any number r can trickle down the outside as in old 
aes nesta's tice wo lee alated | re tent canntace pap, Terme: Cash only. | AIRQEAY thon ime” Post See dee go 8 
with an unnatural growth of hair on the face, Do not Nj oil our Holida g Orders payable to W. J. REID.| tam ee cage al ‘Agee 
neok,orarms. Testimonials, press opinions, Sold by your Chemist, who will get it for Write :— L- 


and medieal certificates with each bottie. Post The Paragon House, Belfast. A NOVELTY. onincawert Gadiot Aport, 
free, under cover, 98. 9d., double size, 4s. 


oe “1 for the Sake of 12s, 6d. 1 Ease 
0 E H 0 R ron ison tua vocusy crus vraco| BONNECHOSE & CO., |{ MAYO ame Wy WMG ced |oteescere Serra ees, ee 
a 1 | 


mo ctus, and tres. TNO COMPA free. ct fie 
ing this new make of Fie!d Glass tu the notice of 7 CAPES, VISITES, &C., DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER. OLAND F URN. NY. a, 
thé public. It is a glass admirably suited for the York Street, Liverpool. : ll MANTLE. A magnificent and (sand 77, Judd Strest, Ringe 0 ndon. 


H AIR SPECI ALIST Opera, for the Country and for Sea State whether for infant or adult. Ce eee der ocmy mantic, madeor Anest 2 
———_—_—_—_——_——_——— i 


you if he does not stock it, or sent post free 
on receipt of 28, 6d. by 


ross, 


silk lace, with RAISED SHOULDERS and jet trim- 


Views. The Lenses are special! jor finish, sent d for 258. 
az . selected, and each severely tested, British Cyclo Mounte are the Fin mings, superior finish, sent carriage paid | : 
(From the Berlin Skin Hospital), none but those of most excell nt Cu: * quired round mated ‘a easure round hu . MALE SIZe 


quality being used. Bach glass tio, Jover arme. Bead for illustrated price let. Bf fi MAISH’S PATENT. / 

ewport, LW. contains 6 Lenses-and the Object s Me ryons 8 Pbnce Yong, dal da Biggs BB exw CIGARETTE MO B. in toughened 
Glasses measure Ig incl sin diame- . 6d. each, post free. ‘atterns of Black Silk Iginss. Light as a feather. ectually traps the 
ter. It will thus be seen that louncings sent on approval. [liustrated Lace [nic tine.” - Tobacco Trude Review. ‘* Moisture 


~ q al J hi r ce . 
London Agents: CASSIE & C0, they glee” an Immense B04 tl ¢ . Set Oi | HESRSINE EDT oniapham | fitle, "Seite Sor at wee opera 
4 ‘easily cleaued. My . 3 Tol or . 
ST object and strain the sight like werschaum, 3@ 64. 
49, NEWGATE » EC. small lenses. The Body is covered LEARN TO ee. P. MAIGH, Chemiet, Bristol. 


with Leather, and the Drawers 


* - = and Mount are Nickel Silvered, eo a te £30. 
Fen lnaninicl ate yee eran ame oy arate |(PLAY THE PIANO. 
ach instrument is in a Leather Case wit o. . | Britis e 
Advice Free of Charge. Sling Strap complete. These Glasses will 8 4. Brerton Rul, Livarpool ; = a ae 
PLEASE NAME THIS PAPER. d r 


carry a distance of 20 miles, and are wonder- Palatine Buildings. London 
PATENT CANVAS HOUSE SHOE. 
e 


and School, 48, High Street, Facts not statements. The best eystem ever 
fully clear and sharp, pvssessing great mag- 
To. w 
ary Street’ 


This Gentleman is wearin = 
a pair of our JOHN BUL 


TROUSERS, price 6s. 3d. 
per Pair, honestly worth 
Oe. Intermediate profits 
saved. You will find you 
may save one quarter of cost 
by trying our eelf-measure- 
ment system. On receipt 
of post-card we will for- 
ward on approval or new 
patterns for the Sprin, 

and Summer Season. Bend 
for sample pat of our re- 
markable ‘JOHN BULL” 


ily are alg am Euston Station invented. A portcctnayics may by it learn to 
nifying power. e Guaran' every 6 vamp to thousands of songs on Piano, organ, 
we Sell. They are made thousands at a time, an soars tie send eee or harmonium. Hundreds of testimonials 
and we are, therefore, able to offer them at Sample of Ten& Pencil Stamp Jean be inspected. Price 1s. 6d., or Revised 


the exceedingly low price of 12s. 6d., ca Edition $8,, post free. Professor C. Grin- 
90. and 638.) “HF SEORETARY, 
City Rubber Stamp Co. 
* <SOW HILE. LONDON c 


free. Many Glasses charged 4 field, Peris Conservatoi 
each for by retail opticians are not one atom 
stronger than these we sell at 128. 6d. Many 
persons prefer, however, to pay a high price, 


Oyding, Golfing, - because they get the curious idea that if an 
of Canvas, strong Plaited Jute sole,which | rticie is expensive it must be good. We have 
last mach Jonger than leather with ordinary sold Field 


Westou-super-Marc, says: 
ferred a boon upon the public by your work.” 
J. GOODHEAD, 2, Dovestone Road, 

Sale, Cheshire. 
— Trousers, made to yourown 


jouger na lasses for 20 years now, and our TO, DOBACCONISTS = COM | measure, and cut, trimmed - 
tomers who apd worn a siny pois goods always give the utmost satisfaction. We MENCING. eyes. Bee and finished in excellent 
. ey are comfortabie and Jalso make a more powerful Glass e'ill, having How to open a style. Fit guaranteed. 
Tor the Test, notecless Rive. thors 12 lenses, which carries a much greater dis- ; To Price Ge. 3d. per pair. 
adeorb plzation Tender | tance, and has naturally afar greater strength, Other qualities up to 158.6d. 
t fand ie also fitted witn sunshades. Thie Glass SINCLAIR & SINCLAIR, 


we offer for 32s. 6d., and uo one, excepting in 
very specia] cases, would ever need a better 
instrument. As in the full season the de- 
mand is often greater than the supply, we 

a 4; Oger. shall be glad to receive orders at once. Please 
Fa oF 34. cut out Coupon, and send with Postal or 
r ; Money Order before Aug. 22nd, as we do not 


PATaNT 
Bate. REAT, GLA uarantee to supply at these prices after that 
se. a er i wil Sate. excepting ee orders from abroad. I!lus- 


i TE. 
Field @ d Tele A i is. the bor ant 
. trated Oatalogue of Field Glasses and Tele- mer corn yt Remedy Fills.” te. 3d.) . 
SsrrOoks scopes, 14. yee Med cn recon ot SOU A Ter oe, 


‘6 3 PEARSON'S WEERLY COUPON. C A G remetty. 
ran Entities holder to Field Glasses at above as \y annually. . ‘Address all 
prices if ordered before Aug. 22nd. ‘ 6 letters—The Now Remedies Oo., Sheffield. 


(Signed) J, TugoBaLD anD Co. (agep.) WHY 


SWEET GOLDER FLAKE CAVENDISH. S-THEOBALD & 60,, Wholesale Opticians, FALL & MASON. NOTTINGHAM,)| Zest free lf stampe. WALKI Gal OLD SHIRTS! ascteo itu 


Valley Mills, Upper Wort- 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORKERS. ley, Leeds. 

Appreciated by everyone. Tae finest, 
most _refres! and pleasantest 
beve obtainable. One table-snoon- 
ful of this extract makes one gallon of 
splendid beer. TRY IT. A sample bottle 
enough to make 8 gallons, post free for 
9 stamps. 


ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


Should write for a packet of 


Bold ‘and le on! 60 years. = ° h fi t . 
Gold Rotal bY, Tobmene niete, and Peete West-End Depot, 20, Church, MP CTT A; 55 oF MASON. WINE Foc? It removes corns and Bunions fn 3 days, with They can eRe Atted Pits Four folliirien inca 
Original Manufacturers, ton. Addrese ail letters to City Warehouse, ; ; 4 out pain. Asthin as silk. Takes up no room. oroy “RING BRgs rh Makers. 12 and 106, 
RIGHMOND CAVENDISH CO., LTD., LIVERPOOL | 43, Farringdon Road, London, Be: ADS ROTH tun J. B. FOGGITT, CHEMIST, SOUTHPORT. LONDON OAD. LIVERPOOL. 
~ q 1 


Advertisements should be sent to “ Pearson’s Weekly” Advertisement Department, Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, London, £.C. General Offices: Temple Chambers, London, B.C. 


ee avn: 


STEEDMAN'S 
SOOTHING POWDERS 


Children Cutting Teeth. 


Relieve Feverish Heat. 
Prevent Fits, Convulsions, &c. 


' |Preserve a Healthy State of the 
Constitution during the period of 
TEETHING. 


CAUTION. 
; The words **JOHN STEEDMAN, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey,” are 
a ys engraved on the Government stamp affixed to each Packet, 
€ . The name “STEEDMAN” ts always spelt with two EE’S (and in purchasing 


Ni 7 "| please pronounce the word Steedman as tt is printed). 


/EDWARDS 


WORLD-RENOWNED 


HAIR PRODUCER 
ae RESTORER. 


Used by Thousands Daily. 
tite Superiority is Unsurpassed, 


{| EDWARDS’ 
~ # HARLENE” | 


POSITIVELY FORCES 


7: YUXURIANT HAIR, 
a _. Whiskers, and Moustachios 


heavily few weeks, without injury to the 
ome pia fey font matter at what age. 


(a? Pan 7HB WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 

Ge 
» SOR BALDNESS 
4 en ih) eae Asa Producer of 


7 [ie and Moustachios 


deen equalled. Asa Carer of Weak 
* jh hes never eq) 


Te 


or Thin By 


- : “ Restoring Grey Hair # 


‘ ~- 3 To ita Natural Oolour, never fails. 


PHYSICIANS AND ANALYSTS PRONOUNCE IT TO 
; Y LESS AND DEVOID OF ANY 


HARM 
he oumenid OR OFHER INJURIOUS INGREDIENT. 


6d. @di., and Se. 6d. per Bottle, from 
ay se coplreoliy and Perfumers all over the world, 
eT aaah ox ramiph ot 20, 104., 3g. 11d., 
nak Postal Orders preferred. 
MANUFAOTURED 
_ ONLY BY 


pape 4 Use over 50 Wears. [ 


POSITIVELY THE BEST HAIR DRESSING e STRENGTHENING, BEAUTIFYING, 


“HARLENE" 


SUINEA A x 


FECHA 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


8UCH AS 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and 
Female Ailments. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, 
St. Helens, Lancashire, 


Sold ap fu ei | ists and Patent Medicine Dealers ever. pees in Boxes, 
, 18. iha., and 28. 9d. each. Full directions with each box. 


Beecham’s Tooth Paste 


Will recommend itself; it is efficacious, economical, cleanses the teeth, perfumes the breath, 
removes tartar, and prevents ar § It is composed of the best known ingredicnts for 
pe the acids of the mouth, preventing all deleterious deposite upon the tccth, an 
leasant and reliable dentifrice. 
eR EECHAM'S TOOTH PASTE is put up in collapsible tubes, perfectly air-tight, and 
so adjustable that no waste need occur; the packages are pretty for ‘the toilet table, and most 
convenient for the travelling bag. They are sold everywhere for ONE SHILLING EACH. 


D PRESERVING THE HAIR. 


Deon Sir,—After tryin; 
Zoure a fair tr 


loucester Place, Liverpoo! 


several hair 
oz must acknowle 
BNNE 


[ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST TO BE THE BEST 
to. tobe Re 


** Sir,—Kindly forward another bottle of ‘Ha: :: > 
I like it samecssly: I think it S aiewoniectar 
for the haf: F, and prefer it to any other. 
“Mrs, RC 9 


re 
AN EXCELLENT HAIR DRESSING. 
‘* Lower Heywood, Banbury, Oxon.” 


AN ANXIOUS FATHER SATISFIED. 
to 


“LILINE” SOAP 


te a pure tran seceap, unequaiied 
for complexion, invaiuable to adults and 
children alike for the ekin, allaye ecurf 
and irritation; will be found nice for the 
hair, keeping it clean and soft, which is a 
great assistance to the “Hariene.” 
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Price 9d. per Tablet; 3 for 2s. 
POCGT FREE, 3d. EXTRA. 
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